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ew way of handling Long Distance 


Operator Toll Dialing proves a big help in these 


busy days of national preparedness 


Long Distance lines are really humming these 
days. There are many more calls than a year ago. 
More are from the Nation’s industries and Armed 
Forces, hurrying the country’s most important job. 


A big help in keeping these calls moving is 
Operator Toll Dialing — a remarkable new tele- 


phone development. 


You give the Long Distance operator the num- 
ber in the usual way. She quickly presses several 
keys and your call goes straight through to the 


telephone you want in a distant city. 


It makes for faster service — especially on calls 


that formerly were relayed through other cities. 


With so many more calls on the lines, it’s a 
mighty good thing that Operator Toll Dialing was 
developed and is now available and in use in so 
many places. About one-third of Long Distance 
calls are now being handled in this new way. 


It is just one of many ways in which the growth 
and improvement of telephone service are now 
proving of extra value to the Nation in these days 


of preparedness, 


ANOTHER STEP FORWARD... Vore and more telephone users in a growing number of metropolitan areas can (a) 
now dial Toll calls direct to nearby places the same way they dial Local calls...BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM \\“ ‘A 
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The Search Goes Ou 


THIS IS THE FOURTH MONTH THAT THE office operations. One company in 
100 Best Offices series has been run- Milwaukee, for example, solved 
ning, and the stories are stirring up a lounge problem simply by shifting 
great deal of comment. Preparations the position of a mirror, and the 
are under way for presenting the same concern found a way to elimi- 
special certificates to winners, and nate all overtime for its central filing 
the awards can be kept in folders department. In addition, there is an 
or can be framed. We will give you explanation of the community rela- 
more information later. tions program at Allstate Insurance, 

Speaking of 100 Best Offices, and another article that describes 
AMERICAN BUSINESS has_ scheduled various plans for enlightening em- 
several reports for next month that ployees about the operation of 
offer plenty of ideas for improving American businesses 
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Elliott address 
cards file like 
index cards 


A few other 
Elliott models 


tes 
Ransohoffs Inc. of San 
Francisco send out state- 
ments each month to the 
highest class of trade on 
the Pacific Coast. 

This Elliott Model G-EW 
Addressing Machineauto- 
matically feeds these and 


at a speed 


: 


addresses them 
of 6,000 per hour 


$3200 


Prior to installing the 
Elliott Ma- 


chine, Ransohoffs Inc 


Addressing 


used another make of ad 


dressing machine to which 


$3500 i 
$6800 
the monthly statements 


were hand fed at a much 


slower speed. 


7 . 

om The Ransohoffs Inc. 
monthly statement is 
similar in size and form 


to the monthly statement 
used by all retail depart- 


mig = ment stores. 
$9700 


« ADDRESSING 
MACHINE CO. 
153-D Albany Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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Learning Executive Skills 


To the Editor: 


Your opening paragraph in the 
March of Business section of 
| AMERICAN BusINess for February 
intrigued me. Today, in the United 
| States and in many other countries 
| of the world, there is an organization 
devoted to training young men in the 
| executive skills you mention. 
That organization is known as the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. The 
| organization is composed of young 
men between the ages of 21 and 35 
who, through aggressive action in 
their local communities, by the spon- 
sorship of worth-while projects, train 
young men in all walks of life in 
selling, public relations, budgeting, 
and the many other executive skills 
necessary for all-round management 
ability —Don J. TAFLINGER, president, 
Lima Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
Lima, Ohio. 


Record Controls 


To the Editor: 

In the February 1951 issue of 
| AMERICAN BUSINESS, I check with in- 

terest the articles on pages 18 and 19. 

Would you be good enough to con- 
| tact the Chicago Bureau of Filing 
and Indexing for us? 

Thanks for handling this for a 
very well-pleased subscriber.—A. F. 
Giuck, president, Minerva War 
Paper Co., Minerva, Ohio 


(Courteay Abercrombie Schafer Inc.) 


COMM EIT 





Mr. Giuck: We are asking the 
Chicago Bureau of Filing and Index- 
ing, 209 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, 
Ill., to send you literature. 


Tonic for Industry 


To the Editor: 

Naturally we were very pleased to 
be selected by the American Institute 
of Management as a well-managed 
company. We also appreciate very 
much your story not only because 
it is flattering to Procter & Gamble, 
but also because a little praise for 
industry now and then comes as a 
refreshing tonic_—O. M. GALE, asso- 
ciate manager, division of public re- 
lations, The Procter & Gamble Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio 


1,500 Visitors 


To the Editor: 


It was nice of you to send me an 
extra copy of AMERICAN BUSINESS 
wherein you call attention to our 
modern office. We are very proud of 
our new quarters, and during the 
past year it has been our privilege 
to escort more than 1,500 people 
through our offices. These groups are 
made up of real-estate men, lawyers, 
and students who are interested not 
only in seeing a fine building but in 
learning more about the title and the 
trust business.—KENNETH W. Moore, 
vice president, Chicago Title and 
Trust Company, Chicago, Il. 
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United's Retirement Plan 


To the Editor: 


Thank you very much for sending 
me a copy of your February 1951 
issue. 

I greatly appreciate the interest 
you have shown in United’s Retire- 
ment Income Plan. As you can well 
guess, we in United are proud of our 
plan and are very much gratified 
with the employee acceptance. 

You may be interested in knowing 
that we have already received a re- 
quest from a foreign airline for in- 
formation about our retirement pro- 
gram, and this request was the 
result of their reading your article. 
Also, our librarian advises me that 
your magazine is very much in de- 
mand by many of our executives. 
—R. F. AHRENS, vice president, United 
Air Lines, Chicago, Ii. 


No Blue Pencil Needed 


To the Editor: 


Thank you for sending along a 
complimentary copy of the February 
issue of AMERICAN BUSINESS in which 
the very interesting article by Dwight 
D. Baird was run. 

After Mr. Baird’s interview, he 
prepared the article and asked me 
to look it over for inaccuracies, if 
any. It was most unusual to find that 
not a single word had to be changed. 
This is indicative of Mr. Baird’s 
ability to gather facts and put them 
into readable and interesting form. 
—A. G. Ropp, executive vice presi- 
dent, Industrial National Bank, De- 
troit, Mich. 


The Suggestion Box 


To the Editor: 


I would like to suggest that, when 
you review new books in your maga- 
zine, you give the date of publication 
of the books. 

While it is assumed that books re- 
viewed in your column are of recent 
publication, it is also true that book 
advertising has often omitted the 
date of publication, and sometimes 
a book 10 years old is advertised as 
though it were something brand 
new. 

Not that a book of this age neces- 
sarily has served its usefulness, but 
at least the reader should be aware 
of the fact that it is not a new book, 
if this is the case.—D. G. KNappP, vice 
president and treasurer, The Upjohn 
Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Mr. Knapp: Thank you for your 
suggestion. Although we always have 
reviewed books as close to publication 
date as possible, your idea will re- 
assure readers that the books men- 
tioned are really new. We appreciate 
your interest, and we hope that other 
readers who have ideas for helping 
AB serve them better will let us 
know about them. 
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Remington Rand 
PRINTING CALCULATOR 


It takes a colossal amount of calculating to make full preparedness a 
reality. Before you even get a blueprint — figuring time runs into 
countless work days for myriads of people. 

You can cut this figuring time to the absolute minimum with the 
Printing Calculator because it gives you greater per-operator-hour 
output. You perform each problem only once — because the proof 
of accuracy is printed on the tape. Operation is faster: the 10-Key 
Keyboard with Touch Method Operation reduces hand and eye mo- 
tion to almost zero. Division is automatic . . . multiplication is short 
cut. . . addition and subtraction — “greased lightning.” 

Call your Remington Rand Business Equipment Center for a dem- 
onstration, or mail the coupon for free booklet. 


Remington. Fland. 


Besct M Sei. 


& Supplies Division, Room 2022 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 





Please send me free Printing Calculator figure-efficiency booklet AD 515 


“Balanced Performance.” 
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“I get rich through inefficiency,” 


says the Paperwork Pirate 


DILING up hidden costs. Encouraging errors. 

Slipping in as much overtime as possible. Tak- 

ing the long way around instead of short cuts. These 

are some of the tricks of the Paperwork Pirate (un- 
necessary clerical costs). 

There is no greater opportunity for saving time — 
and money —in the average office than by mechaniz- 
ing the repetitive writing. And most business writing 
in both office and factory is repetitive writing. 

With Addressograph methods you can w rite code 
numbers, names, dates, parts descriptions, shipping 


Addressagraph-Multigraph 


Production Machines for Business Records 


SERVING SMALL BUSINESS — BIG 


data—anything at all—quick as a wink. Writing 
speeds are 30 to 50 times faster than with ordinary 
writing methods. There’s never an error. Legibility 
Is tops. 

Why not get rid of the Paperwork Pirate? You 
can lower your costs, save days in getting your 
work out, reduce overtime, increase productivity 
and improve customer relations with Addressograph 
methods. Call the Addressograph man or write 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland 
17, Ohio—Simplified Business Methods. 


951 A-M Corp 


BUSINESS — EVERY BUSINESS 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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Parke, Davis & Company’s ex- 
perience in 1950 shows how vol- 
ume governs profits. The company 
had a net sales increase of 21.8 
per cent, but profits went up 43.9 
per cent. This is 34 per cent higher 
than profits for the previous best 
year. There may be some people 
who say that corporations earned 
too much in 1950, but most of 
them did not earn as much as 
good business principles would en- 
title them to earn. Parke, Davis’ 
tax bill was $15,200,000, or 
$8,550,000 more than in 1949. 


Bates Manufacturing Company’s 
experience was somewhat similar 
to Parke, Davis’. Bates had a sales 
increase of 15 per cent, with a 
profit increase of 51.67 per cent. 
But to earn this sales increase of 
15 per cent the company had to 
produce 26 per cent more yardage, 
due to a decline in the average 
price of products sold. Here is a 
splendid example of modernization 
to cut costs. With a production in- 
crease of 26 per cent, realization 
was only 15 per cent greater, yet 
profits were 51.67 per cent greater. 
This is due, in part, to the com- 
pany’s wisdom in spending nearly 
$10 million during the past 5 years 
to increase operating efficiency. 


American Can Company an- 
nounces completion of plant mo- 
dernization expenditures, since 
1946, totaling $143,615,000. This 
has enabled the company to estab- 
lish new production records for the 
fourth consecutive year. The com- 
pany is hard at work on a program 
to reduce the amount of foreign 
materials used in can making. “It 
is an entirely foreseeable fact that 
cans will someday be made en- 
tirely from materials which are 
available on the North American 
Continent,” company officials re- 
cently reported. 
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Chester H. Lang, vice president, 
General Electric Company, recent- 
ly told a group of New Yorkers, 
“A rapidly planned expansion of 
the nation’s basic productive might 
is America’s new and daring 
weapon against the threat of war. 
This deliberate, over-all growth is 
a brand-new approach in the old 
game of power politics. It is not 
girding up for war. It is girding up 
for peace. As far as I know, no 
nation has ever tried it. By avoid- 
ing the normal historic reaction of 
simply building a bigger army 
than the potential aggressor, the 
United States will achieve a bal- 
ance of adequate armed strength 
while still maintaining itself as a 
healthy, prosperous, and peaceful 
nation.” Mr. Lang believes that de 
mands for a complete mobilization 
of manpower and materials into a 
huge army are hysterical and not 
too smart. The present military 
proposal, he thinks, is much more 
sound. The first step is to build 
enough combat material to train 
and equip a force for the first 
year of a possible war. The 
second step is to build our produc- 
tive capacity to carry on from 
there. To do this, only about 20 
per cent of the national output will 
be required, leaving 80 per cent 
for civilian needs. 


General Motors Corporation’s re- 
cent announcement of its defense 
orders seems to corroborate Mr. 
Lang’s estimate. General Motors 
was the leading producer of ma- 
terial for the Armed Forces during 
World War II. Its contribution 
falls into three categories: Mili- 
tary items which the company had 
been making for the Armed Forces 
before the Korean crisis—such as 
aircraft propellers, aircraft bomb- 
sights, instruments, Diesel en- 
gines, and Allison jet engines 

are being made in plants built 


mainly for that purpose. Of GM's 
total assignment, 35 per cent is in 
this first group. The second cate- 
gory consists of products identical 
to, or very similar to those made 
by GM for civilian use—trucks, 
staff cars, ball and roller bearings, 
and electrical equipment. About 10 
per cent of the GM assignment is 
in this group, and in most cases 
orders now on hand can be filled 
during 1951. The third category 
is military items, unlike those 
made by the corporation in peace- 
time, items such as tanks, planes, 
guns, projectiles, and Sapphire jet 
engines. These items will total 
about 55 per cent of GM’s full as- 
signment, amounting to approxi- 
mately $3 billion. All 34 of GM’s 
manufacturing divisions have a 
hand in this production. Produc- 
tion in quantity of most of these 
items will not begin until 1952 
as it will require the remainder of 
1951, and in some cases more time, 
to complete tooling and acquire 
special machines for production. 


Small Business, often quick to 
complain that it is hurt by Govern- 
ment tendencies to place orders 
with the industrial giants, should 
remember that every big order to 
an industrial Goliath starts a huge 
flow of orders to smaller sup- 
pliers, toolmakers, machine 
builders, and others. For example 
the light tank to be built by the 
Cadillac Division of General Motors 
will require components not only 
from other GM divisions, but also 
from 1,400 outside suppliers and 
subcontractors. In peacetime Gen- 
eral Motors has 12,000 suppliers, 
but during World War II it had 
19,000 suppliers. 


Association Managements and 
program chairmen for association 
conventions need to come up with 
better programs if the present high 








There's nothing like it... 
in performance or in price! 





The incomparable new 


Burroughs Sensimatic 


ACCOUNTING MACHINE 


“Nothing like it’’ covers a lot of territory, we know—but so does 
the new Burroughs Sensimatic. It’s the newest, fastest, most 
universally useful accounting machine ever built! And its modest 
price will surprise you! 
el ) Every week, users tell us of new ways this sensational machine is 
Z speeding and simplifying their accounting work . . . how its amaz- 
ing versatility saves time, money and effort as does no other 
a business machine they have ever seen. Once you see the Sensimatic 
a~ in action, you'll understand how it handles such an unlimited range 
Sarin of accounting work. You'll understand why it will handle your 
aii accounting work faster, easier, more economically than it’s ever 
been done before. 


% ‘ob- 

dy for od Ct 
Rea 7 a kno . Telephone your local Burroughs office for a demonstration to- 
day, or write Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, 


ot the ™ Michigan. 


Key to the Sensimatic's unmatched 
versatility is its control panel—the 
“mechanical brain” that controls any 
four separate accounting operations, 


4 
The operator simply selects with the Burrough os 





WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S 


knob... the Sensimatic is ready! 
Panels are easily interchangeable. 
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registration fees are to be main- 
tained. At a recent Chicago con- 
vention, a trade association mem- 
ber came to Chicago from a city 
in Ohio. He looked over the badly 
arranged program and the rather 
dull speakers scheduled; then he 
noticed that the registration fee 
was $15 for the 2-day meet. “It’s 
not worth it,” he declared. He 
spent a day visiting in the lobbies 
and private rooms, went home and 
never paid his registration fee. We 
can scarcely blame him. The pro- 
gram simply was not worth $15 of 
anybody's money. 


Convention Programs are seldom 
planned with any theme. The pro- 
gram chairmen usually invite the 
last speaker whom they heard at 
some other convention who pleased 
them. Or they pick up some cur- 
rently popular joke teller who 
knows nothing about their indus- 
try, and expect members to sit 
and listen to an hour of stale and 
often unfunny jokes. It seems to 
us that program chairmen might 
give some thought to continuity 
of programs, so that one talk dove- 
tails into another and finally de- 
velops into a strong theme of in- 
formative material the convention 
delegate can take home and use. 
Half the convention speeches of 
1950 can be summed up in a few 
words: “We must make America 
strong to guard against Com- 
munistic infiltration; taxes are 
high and going higher; the 
Government is spending money ex- 
travagantly.” We agree that all 
these statements are true, but we 
sometimes doubt the wisdom of 
spending several hundred dollars 
and putting up with crowded 
hotels and poor food for a week 
just to hear these obvious facts 
reiterated. With few exceptions, 
the Government men who are 
called on to speak at conventions 
are the dullest speakers, have less 
to say and take more time to say 
it than any other group called up 
to the speaker’s platform. 


One More Point on conventions. 
Why not try to run them on time, 
for a change? At a recent conven- 
tion, the one man who really had 
most to say, and who could have 
said it in the most interesting 
manner, was forced to wait until 
practically lunch time to deliver 
his talk. A previous speaker, an 
outsider, had gobbled up all morn- 
ing with a proposal for spending 
the association’s money. The 
speaker who had to wait was an 
association member, a successful 
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and progressive member, too. He 
had to cut his talk to the point 
where it just did not make sense. 
The members missed the best 
speech of the meeting because a 
program chairman did not have 
enough nerve to shut off a long- 
winded special pleader who had a 
bill of goods to sell the association. 


Depletion Allowances granted 
the oil industry were pictured as 
the cnly insurance our country 
has of continued search for new 
oil resources. Lieutenant-General 
Ernest O. Thompson, of the Texas 
Railroad Commission, declared 
that the “country’s oil supply is 
too tight to permit any tampering 
with the incentives necessary for 
the discovery of additional sup- 
plies of vitally needed oil.” Pres- 
ent import of oil, totaling about 
a million barrels daily, could be 
subject to enemy submarine attack 
in case of war. These imports spell 
the difference between adequate 
supplies and gasoline rationing, he 
declared. The depletion allowance 
permits 271% per cent of income 
from oil properties to go untaxed, 
because of the hazardous nature 
of the oil business. 


Communist Fronts are perhaps 
more numerous than we care to be- 
lieve. Not long ago a man appeared 
in a medium-sized town, made a 
plea for certain causes, and won 
the admiration of a high percent- 
age of his audience. One business- 
man generously subscribed a thou- 
sand dollars to help the cause. 
Businessmen in this country are 
amazingly generous and contribute 
to almost anybody who passes the 
hat. Fortunately, before the con- 
tribution was finally made, it was 
learned that the organization rep- 
resented by the all-too-plausible 
speaker was actually and literally 
a Communist outfit, enjoying the 
full blessings of old Joe Stalin, no 
less. We must remember this, the 
worst Communist outfits in the 
country have the most patriotic 
and sanctimonious names. 


Gustav Metzman, president of 
New York Central System, is con- 
siderably exorcised over the pro- 
posal to built a belt conveyor to 
transport iron ore, coal, and lime- 
stone. This conveyor belt will 
stretch from the Ohio River to 
Lake Erie. Contemplated cost is 
$445 million. Mr. Metzman thinks 
it should not be built because it 
serves only a few private com- 
panies and will haul only a few 
selected items. He opposes it, and 


asks that stockholders write their 
Ohio legislators to oppose it. Mr. 
Metzman opposes the conveyor belt 
because it would endanger New 
York Central securities, (he says) 
cause vast economic dislocation, 
destroy “your property or your 
relatives’ property.” It seems to us 
that Mr. Metzman is about a cen- 
tury and a half late with these ob- 
jections. Railroads destroyed stage 
coaches, livery stables, wagon 
freight lines, the pony express. The 
motor truck and the passenger bus 
are fast chipping away at the rail- 
roads, and the pipelines have 
whittled away a large part of the 
railroad’s oil transport business. 
Does Mr. Metzman want to freeze 
all transport to the rails, no mat- 
ter how much we improve other 
transport methods? His arguments 
against the proposed conveyor belt 
seem amazingly weak for the head 
of such a big and powerful rail- 
road system. Will the rail execu- 
tives ever get over the idea that 
they have some divine right to 
transport everything? 


G. M. Woods, transportation en- 
gineer of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corporation, recently said that 
private automobiles are strangling 
the economic life of the nation’s 
large business centers. Speaking 
before a group of Youngstown, 
Ohio, engineers, he said that the 
huge sums that cities are spending 
to improve highway facilities are 
not appreciably relieving the traf- 
fic congestion in the central areas. 
“While the automobile forms a 
very essential part of modern liv- 
ing,” according to Mr. Woods, “‘it 
has no place in the congested 
areas of cities.’’ On top of all the 
traffic jams that the worker and 
shopper are causing, the employee 
who drives his car into the city 
rather than use public transporta- 
tion is paying a premium of about 
$85 to $250 annually for the 
privilege of inching through con- 
gested streets. The American 
Automobile Association has esti- 
mated the average cost of driving 
a private automobile is 814 cents 
per mile, plus parking charges—a 
figure that could hardly be com- 
pared to public transportation 
charges. While city merchants and 
other businessmen are having their 
troubles with congested traffic, 
smaller towns are also feeling the 
pinch of too many cars. Parking 
meters have forced many retail 
clerks to give up their front-of- 
the-store spaces to customers, but 
the problem still is not solved— 
and it is not getting any easier. 








How Salesman 
By Wells Norris 


FORMER salesman who once 

wrote an order for 2,000 trac- 
tors is the new president of Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee. The sale made 
by William A. Roberts is one of 
the largest in the history of the 
Tractor Division of the 104-year- 
old company, but as Mr. Roberts 
said, it does not tell the whole 
story. 

He would not want any young 
men who are interested in selling 
to think that all a salesman has to 
do is walk into an office and take 
an order for 2,000 tractors. His 
own experience indicates that the 
job goes a little deeper. 

Mr. Roberts had joined Allis- 
Chalmers as a salesman in 1924, 
and after a couple of years in an 
Oklahoma territory, he was trans- 
ferred to Canada, an entirely new 
field. Working with four salesmen 

President Roberts (right) credits some of his success in business to his boyhood under him, he began doing the 

on a farm. It was there, early in life, that he learned to accept responsibilities necessary missionary work, and 
within several months the first 50 
tractors had been sold. He was 
present when orders for 36 of the 
first 50 machines were actually 
written. 

One of the leading farm ma- 
chinery distributors in Canada was 
watching the progress of the sales- 
men from the States and also 
noticed that the new tractors were 
being well received by farmers in 
the Prairie Provinces. Finally, 
after William Roberts and his 
small group of salesmen had been 
in Canada less than 3 years, they 
got the order for 2,000 tractors. 
But the first 50 had been the 
hardest to sell. 

Mr. Roberts long ago became 
accustomed to stiff sales resist- 
ance, but he always seemed to 
come through with the right ap- 
proach to break it down. Back in 
the early 1930’s, he supervised the 
introduction of the use of rubber 
tires on wheel tractors and other 
farm equipment, and there was 
plenty of resistance to overcome at 
that time. The idea of using rubber 
tires on the farm had originated 
with Firestone Rubber Company, 
and a _ representative contacted 
Allis-Chalmers. Mr. Roberts was 
general sales manager of the Trac- 

While heading the Tractor Division, Mr. Roberts last year saw sales climb tor Division. Harry Merritt was 
to $210 million as compared to a good prewar year with about $50 million general manager, and, quoting 
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Mr. Roberts, he was a “man who 
would take a chance on the devil 
himself.” 

Rubber tires were tested on a 
tractor at a nearby farm, and the 
immediate group became extréme- 
ly enthusiastic about the possibili- 
ties. Mr. Roberts, however, did 
not want anything to go off half 
cocked, and he decided that if six 
farmers could be found who would 
use the tires, six sets would be 
turned over to them for the sum- 
mer to get their reaction. At the 
end of the summer the farmers 
were as enthusiastic as the man 
from Firestone and the group from 
Allis-Chalmers. The problem then 
was to sell the public on the new 
idea. 

A demonstration was put on at 
Dodge City, Kan., and a farmer 
bought the rubber-tired tractor on 
the spot. Allis-Chalmers included 
a set of steel wheels in the early 
sales, because many buyers were 
not completely sold on the idea. 
Other exhibitions were made, and 
a company superintendent drove 
one of the tractors nonstop from 
Milwaukee to Chicago—with mo- 
torcycle escort. To increase the ap- 
peal of some of the demonstra- 
tions, Barney Oldfield and other 
well-known racers were hired to 
drive the tractors. After years of 
plugging away at the idea that 
William Roberts and his associates 
knew would eventually be ac- 
cepted, rubber tires became a reg- 
ular part of tractor equipment. 

William Roberts’ Tractor Divi- 
sion (he was executive vice presi- 
dent in charge of the division be- 
fore he became president) has been 
showing some results of his efforts 
recently. Last year, for example, 
sales soared to $210 million, 
which must be compared with the 
best prewar years of 1937 and 
1938 when sales were about $50 
million. Another comparison is 
Allis-Chalmers’ ranking in the 
farm equipment field in 1930, 
when it was last—and today, 
when it is a strong third (behind 
International Harvester and John 
Deere). 

Mr. Roberts has kept pace with 
developments in other fields, mak- 
ing use of them where he can. He 
first put stock shows on television 
when the Chicago stock show was 
screened as an experiment in 1948. 
Milwaukee and Chicago were the 
only two cities to view the first 
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Became Allis-Chalmers President 





William A. Roberts once made a sale of 2,000 tractors, 
and he helped put rubber tires on farm equipment. His 


successful selling experience gave him a chance to see 


and know people, a necessary quality for his job today 





showing. In 1949 the show was 
sent out over 26 stations, and in 
1950 the number was increased to 
44. For the first experimental tele- 
cast in 1948, Mr. Roberts had a 
television set installed in a rural 
school and one in an urban school 
to get the children’s reactions. 

Besides the television program, 
Allis-Chalmers’ new president has 
also been responsible for reviving 
the Farm and Home Hour on 
Saturdays. The company recently 
received an “Oscar” from a radio 
and television academy for the 
Saturday radio program. 

At the moment his company is 
in the midst of an expansion pro- 
gram that includes a completed 
plant at Oxnard, Calif., and a 
proposed expanded factory at 
LaPorte, Ind. Allis-Chalmers has a 
$180 million Government contract 
for making prime movers, and they 
will be manufactured at the 
LaPorte plant. 

While part of Mr. Roberts’ busi- 
ness background has some of the 
color of a fiction story, his rise 
from a Missouri farm boy has all 
the flavor of a Horatio Alger 
novel. The eldest of five brothers 
and four sisters, William Roberts 
had his responsibilities early in 
life. Before he was 6, his mother 
was sending him to the country 
store to do the family shopping. He 
went through high school and then 
left home to go to business college 
at Springfield, Mo. From business 
school he went to work for a road 
contractor. After a few years, he 
joined the Allis-Chalmers tractor 
organization as a salesman in the 
Wichita, Kan., branch, being as- 
signed to a territory in northwest- 
ern Oklahoma. 

Mr. Roberts’ long service with 
Allis-Chalmers was interrupted in 
1928 when he entered a partner- 
ship as a _ distributor-dealer in 
Canada. In 1930, however, he 
moved to Milwaukee as agricul- 


tural sales manager. The following 
year he was named general sales 
manager for the Tractor Division. 

When he was a youngster, he 
participated in all the sports avail- 
able, and for relaxation today he 
takes in a fast round of golf or 
watches a ball game. The school 
he attended in Missouri was too 
small to have a football team, and 
he never became as interested in 
it as he did in baseball. 

Although his ball playing “is not 
in the records,”’ Mr. Roberts was in 
amateur baseball for several years. 
He said that he “couldn’t throw a 
ball hard enough to break a win- 
dow, and so I became a pitcher.” 
His ball apparently had enough 
dips and wiggles to make up for 
the lack of speed, and he “could 
run like a scared rabbit.” The only 
trouble, according to him, was get- 
ting to first base. He remembers 
all the details of the last game he 
pitched—struck out 9, 1 hit, and 
3 runs. The shortstop bobbled two 
chances, and then Mr. Roberts 
tossed one in that went for 3 
bases. 

He keeps up with the game to- 
day and can readily identify al- 
most any player in the major 
leagues. Night baseball games are 
a special treat, and when he is in 
New York or Washington on busi- 
ness, he can usually be found at 
the ball park at night. He has a 
passing acquaintance with Casey 
Stengel, Yankee manager, and al- 
ways gets a laugh when he tells of 
the manager’s letter to his mother 
soon after he got to the major 
leagues: “I'll be home pretty 
soon; they’re starting to curve 
them now.” 

Baseball is a favorite pastime 
with Mr. Roberts, but he prefers 
to participate in sports rather than 
sit and watch somebody else. 
Therefore, when he was in his 
30’s, he turned from baseball to 

(Continued on page 40) 





Motorola Profit-Sharing Plan Paid 
$4.41 for Each Employee Dollar 





Only one part of an extensive employee relations program, 


Motorola's profit-sharing system enabled some workers to 
save more than $1,000 last year. Other phases of the broad 
plan include personal counseling, liberal insurance benefits 





HIS past year, Motorola, Inc., 

Chicago, paid out $4.41 for 
every $1.00 that its employees put 
into the company’s profit-sharing 
plan. That means that a Motorola 
employee who put the maximum 
$200 into the plan in 1950 finished 
the year with $1,082 in the fund, 
including his own payments. 

The plan was first set up in 
1947, and the following year the 
company put aside $3.45 for every 
$1.00 an employee assigned to the 
fund. In 1949, the figure was $3.97 
for every $1.00, and in 1950 the 
highest figure so far was reached 
—$4.41. An employee who has 
participated in the profit-sharing 
program during its 3 years of 
operation would have about $3,809 
in his name if the maximum of 
$200 a year had been deducted 
from his pay check. 

As the plan operates, Motorola 
pays 20 per cent of its profits 
every year into the profit-sharing 
fund, and employees who have 
worked for the company at least a- 
year contribute from 2 to 5 per 
cent of their weekly pay. No par- 
ticipant, including President Paul 
V. Galvin, can contribute more 
than $200 in a year. 

Motorola has designated a re- 
tirement age of 60 for men and 50 
for women—but only as far as the 
profit-sharing plan is concerned. 
Employees may continue to work 
after they reach these ages, but 
participation in the profits is con- 
cluded at that time. A retiring 
employee can get a check for his 
total amount in the fund, or he 
can arrange for payment in an- 
nual installments. 

If an employee leaves the com- 
pany, he receives everything he 
put into the profit-sharing pro- 
gram, plus a certain percentage of 
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the company’s contributions, and 
a percentage of the earnings pro- 
duced by the money. Motorola in- 
vests the contributions only in 
securities which are approved in- 
vestments for trust funds under 
the laws of the State of Illinois, or 
entirely in Government securities. 
The company has more than $7 
million in the profit-sharing plan 
now. 

Motorola's sharing of the profits 
is one illustration of the com- 
pany’s bid for a satisfied and 
happy group of more than 7,000 
employees. Many of these people 
have been added to the payroll in 
the last year or two. Motorola 
naturally wants to see them con- 
tinue in their jobs as productive 
workers. About 60 per cent of the 
total employees are women, and a 
big turnover in any department 
could slow down or perhaps dis- 
rupt production lines. 


, 


President Paul Galvin (above) and his 
brother started out on $565 in 1928 


Any profit-sharing plan, of 
course, is likely to be popular with 
employees, but Motorola knows 
that there are many other im- 
portant things that are necessary 
where the happiness of 7,000 
people is involved. Personal prob- 
lems often turn a good employee 
into a poor one, and although 
Motorola never attempts to pry 
into the personal life of a worker, 
it is always willing to heed a re- 
quest for advice. 

Motorola’s personnel department 
bears the brunt of employee en- 
tanglements that stem from out- 
side the company, and the prob- 
lems vary from debt cases to those 
involving possible divorce. A 
woman employee recently rushed 
into the personnel office and told 
a familiar story of a jealous hus- 
band who had been making false 
accusations. She asked for an 
early appointment with the com- 
pany’s attorney so that she could 
get a divorce. The personnel ad- 
viser telephoned the attorney but 
purposely asked for a date a week 
later. Before the appointment ar- 
rived, the woman had changed her 
mind, and the whole incident was 
forgotten. 

At another time, a man wanted 
to transfer his baby from one hos- 
pital to another, but he was at a 
loss where to start. The personnel 
department handled the details for 
him. 

One employee had so many 
creditors that he was having 
trouble keeping track of every- 
body. A member of the personnel 
department began checking and 
found that the debts were small 
but numerous. By paying all of 
them at once, through the credit 
union, and then working out a 
weekly deduction plan for the em- 
ployee, the adviser was able to 
make everybody happy. 

At another time, a woman em- 
ployee complained that she was 
being dunned for a bill that was 
run up by her ex-husband, and 
she said she knew nothing about 
the purchase. Since it was not a 
just debt, the personnel depart- 
ment investigated and finally 
eliminated the problem for the 
employee. 

When grievances arise that have 
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some connection with a person's 
jeb at Motorola, there is the usual 
system for handling them—start- 
ing with the supervisor, then going 
on to the foreman or department 
head if the issue is not completely 
settled, then to the personnel de- 
partment, from there to a review 
board, and finally to President 
Galvin himself if the employee is 
not satisfied with the treatment 
given to him and his grievance. 

Motorola has all the usual bene- 
fits that employees of a big com- 
pany have come to expect, but 
there are new wrinkles in some 
old plans. 

For example, the company’s 
“8-Way Motorola Insurance Plan” 
provides from $1,500 to $4,000 in 
life insurance benefits, as well as 
liberal insurance against acci- 
dents, operations, and other un- 
foreseen events. A _ recreational 
program includes competition in 
softball, basketball, tennis, bowl- 
ing, and almost every other group 
sport. There are charm courses, 
fashion shows, choral clubs, and 
after-hour classes in dressmaking, 
flower making, practical radio, 
television, and any other field that 
is attractive to enough people. As 
long as there are several em- 
ployees who would like a course 
in almost any subject, Motorola 
will find an instructor and sched- 
ule a class—all free to the em- 
ployee. The instructor can always 
be found in the employee ranks, 
and he is paid a regular fee by the 
company. 

In addition to these usual pro- 
grams for employees, Motorola of- 
fers cartoon movies four or five 
times a year for children of em- 
ployees. These movies are held in a 
neighborhood theater. Again there 
is no charge. 

Motorola has held a week’s open 
house during December for the 
last 3 or 4 years, and a door prize 
was given away every night, with 
a television set as the grand prize. 
The company also has a contest 
during the open house in which 
every employee and guest has a 
chance to guess what the year’s 
profit-sharing figure will be, and 
prizes are given to the winners. 

Motorola has a liberal plan that 
enables each employee to buy a 
new home radio, car radio, and 
television set every year at a sub- 
stantial saving. 

During the last few years when 
the growth of the television in- 
dustry has been so great, Motorola 
has worked out a program for 
making its many new employees 
feel at home from the first day 
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Robert Galvin, executive vice president, takes a Motorola ‘Stockholder of the 
Year"’ behind the scenes as part of the award for writing a constructive letter 


For employees who might need an education in profit sharing, Motorola main- 
tains ‘Prof. Sharin,’’ shown here holding an informal session with some workers 


they begin their new jobs. Em- 
ployees who have been with the 
company for some time act as 
sponsors, with one sponsor as- 
signed to each new worker. Since 
the first day at a strange com- 
pany is the one that generally 
makes the strongest impression, 
Motorola makes everything con- 
venient for the new employee—as 
well as the sponsor—by providing 
free coffee during the morning and 
afternoon rest periods and free 
lunch at noon. The sponsor main- 
tains a close association with the 
new “Motorolan” during the first 


week, and as long after that as 
necessary. 

While Motorola has a carefully 
planned employee relations pro- 
gram, the company has not neg- 
lected its 2,900 stockholders. A 
new idea was developed a couple 
of years ago when each stock- 
holder was asked if he had any 
constructive suggestions to make 
about the company. It was ex- 
plained that the stockholder writ- 
ing the best letter would be named 
the “Motorola Stockholder of the 
Year,” and his award would be: 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Cook's switchboard operator handles 
heavy volume of long-distance calls 
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Three slots for mail, Dutch doors keep 
postage-stamp-size mailroom efficient 
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Salesroom is near the entrance (in the background) because it receives the 
most visitors. Arrangement is handy for customers and cuts down traffic 


Big Task—Small Space 


HAT can a 

company do 

when it has vital 

Government con- 

tracts to fill and 

yet there is a 

limited amount 

of office space to 

handle the necessary paperwork? 

Cook Electric Company, Chicago, 
was faced with this problem. 
Since the company occupied its 
own building and the time was not 
opportune for adding more space, 
the only solution was from within. 
That is, the answer was to make 
the best use of every square foot 
of space, eliminating any confusion 
and duplication of tasks. 

For one thing, Cook had been 
farsighted enough to arrange its 
offices so that there would be a 
minimum amount of traffic. Sales 
offices, for example, were located 
close to the entrance since they re- 
ceived the greatest number of 
visitors. Too, noisy machines and 
other work that is normally dis- 
tracting were kept out of the sales 
office, making it easy for several 
conversations to be carried on at 
once in the big room without any- 
one being disturbed. 

The purchasing department, 
which also has a large number of 
visitors, has its offices near the en- 


trance, while the accounting de- 
partment and similar functions are 
found farthest from the lobby, 
since they are least concerned 
with outsiders. 

Another idea that helped solve 
the space problem at Cook was the 
reduction in the number of private 
offices. With 105 employees in the 
office, there are really only four 
private offices—for the president, 
vice president, production man- 
ager, and the secretary-treasurer. 
There formerly were private of- 
fices for the managers of the four 
sales divisions, but these have 
been eliminated. At the same time, 
stenographers were grouped into 
one section. Nobody has com- 
plained about the new arrange- 
ment so far. 

Cook does another thing that is 
a little different from other com- 
panies of similar size. The switch- 
board operator is not given the 
dual role of acting as receptionist. 
Because of security reasons, Cook 
must be a little more careful about 
identifying visitors than most com- 
panies would be, and the recep- 
tionist has her hands full with 
these duties. 

The switchboard operator has 
her own small enclosure, and her 
job is that of answering calls and 
connecting the proper persons. 
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In its own building, with no 
room to expand, and Gov- 
ernment contracts to fill, 
Cook Electric Company had 
to make every square foot 


of floor space count. Com- 


mon-sense layout, halving 
the number of private of- 
fices, rearranging of the 
accounting and tabulating 
sections, grouping stenog- 
raphers, and keeping other 
employees out of the tiny 
mailroom accomplished this 





Cook does an abnormally large 
amount of long-distance telephon- 
ing for a company its size, and the 
operator has found this is one of 
her most important duties. Cook 
puts great stress on its switch- 
board operator’s job, which it 
says is that of answering every 
call promptly, which could not be 
accomplished if she were to at- 
tempt to give information that 
should be provided by somebody 
else in the office. 

By having its own dialing equip- 
ment, Cook has been able to cut 
out some of the confusion that 
often exists when interoffice calls 
go through a switchboard. Cook 
employees merely dial numbers to 
reach other people in the office, 
and the company has a novel set- 
up for finding someone when he is 
not at his desk. Here again the 
switchboard operator does not 
have to be bothered. 

All employees whose work re- 
quires them to go into the plant 
have a code number. As an illus- 
tration, we'll say that an engineer 
has a code number of 1-2-3. If the 
vice president telephoned the en- 
gineer, but received no answer, he 
would dial 8-123 and this code 
number would then automatically 
be sounded. In the office, chimes 
give the number; bells are used in 
the plant, their volume depending 
upon whether the area is noisy or 
quiet. In this particular case, the 
chimes would sound once, twice, 
and then three times. The engineer, 
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Windows between accounting and tabulating sections make both offices look 
bigger and ‘‘advertise’’ Cook's modern attitude by showing up-to-date machines 


upon hearing his code, would pick 
up the nearest telephone, dial 218, 
and he would be connected with 
the vice president. 

If the engineer still had not 
answered after his code had been 
given five times, the call would 
come up at the switchboard and 
the operator would handle it from 
there. 

The savings in time and energy 
are rather obvious when anyone 
recalls what happens in his own 
office when somebody cannot be 
found at an urgent moment. The 
switchboard operator generally is 
frantically calling various places 
in the building to see if the man 
has been seen, and one or two 
other people race up and down the 
offices as members of the search 
party. At Cook there is no such 
confusion and no wasted effort. 

With space at a premium, Cook 
has turned to microfilming and has 
saved an estimated 2,000 square 
feet. As an example, the company 
once kept general files for the cur- 
rent year and for the 4 previous 
years, but now the policy is to 
keep records for the current year 
and for the past year, microfilming 
the others. When a record is 
needed, it is more convenient for 
someone to read it when projected 
from the film than to dig the 
paper out of a file in a remote 
storage room and then refile it 
later. 

Cook’s mail room is another ex- 
ample of how the greatest effi- 


ciency can be obtained from 
limited space. The room is fairly 
small, and for that reason Dutch 
doors and special window slots are 
used. With the Dutch doors, the 
top section can be swung open, and 
any transaction can be carried on 
over the counter, thus keeping of- 
fice employees from wandering in 
and out of the room at will. Three 
window slots, marked “Interoffice, 
Regular, and Special,” enable 
people in the office to drop mail in 
the proper place without having to 
disturb mail-room workers. 

The mail room has a specially 
made cabinet to facilitate sorting. 
Cook is now putting up wall 
cabinets that will hold records 
which formerly were either in the 
open or otherwise stored in places 
that were not too accessible. 

Cook’s recently remodeled ac- 
counting department now provides 
more room for the tabulating sec- 
tion, and the total changes have 
improved working conditions for 
all concerned. The tabulating room 
used to be hidden away in one end 
of the accounting office, and it was 
so small that the door was kept 
open. The result, of course, was 
that much of the noise from the 
tabulating machines annoyed all 
accounting workers. 

With the additional space and 
with the remodeling, the account- 
ing offices are quite different. One 
entire end of the room has been 
added to the tabulating section's 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Engineering drawings that Ford photographed with this 70mm. camera, a pro- 
duct of Precision Microfilm Corporation, occupied 4,000 square feet of space 


Microfilming at Ford Saves $20,000 in F 





Ford Motor Company has microfilmed more than a million 
engineering drawings, including about 50,000 tracings that 
are active. The filming has eliminated the expense of re- 
tracing drawings and the possible errors that might occur 





By Dwight G. Baird 


HE value of some 50,000 of 

these tracings probably could 

be considered equal to the value of 

our company, because we would be 

out of business tomorrow if, due to 

some catastrophe, they should dis- 
appear overnight.” 

The speaker is an executive of 
the Ford Motor Company, and he 
was talking about the precautions 
which his company has_ taken 
against the occurrence of any 
catastrophe which might suddenly 
destroy the company’s engineering 
drawings. 

“Two years ago,” he continued, 
“this was an actual possibility, be- 
cause these vital tracings were ir- 
replaceable. Today, if we should 
lose every single one of them, we 
could be back in production in a 
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comparatively short while. For all 
of these 50,000 active tracings and 
nearly a million others have been 
microfilmed, and the films have 
been stored in safety files in a re- 
mote area. The negatives are kept 
here in safety files, but we may 
assume that they would be des- 
troyed. In such case, all we would 
have to do would be to bring back 
the positives and reproduce the 
tracings from them.” 

Modern business is based upon 
paper, and paper is highly perish- 
able. Company records, payrolls, 
expenses, periodical statements, 
bills due and bills payable, deeds, 
agreements, receipts, lists of cus- 
tomers and prospects, and_ in- 
numerable other data all are kept 
on paper. And, in industry, there 


Before microfilming, the average life 
of an active tracing was 6 months 


are one or more engineering trac- 
ings for every part of every 
product. 

Ford has more than a million of 
them, dating back to the first trac- 
ings of the Model T. All of these 
have considerable value for his- 
torical purposes, and about 50,000 
of them are of incalculable value, 
because they are currently active. 
They are the basis of all Ford 
production. They never, under any 
circumstances, could be replaced 
exactly from the minds of men. 
And even to replace them approxi- 
mately in this way would take an 
inestimable amount of time. 

It is from these tracings that 
blueprints and other reproductions 
are made and this task of repro- 
ducing such information in a com- 
pany the size of Ford is one of 
considerable magnitude. In 1949, 
Ford’s blueprint department used 
approximately 13 million square 
feet of blueprint paper, 6 million 
square feet of diazo paper, and a 
half million square feet of auto- 
positive paper. 

Prior to about 3 years ago, 
many of these tracings were 
stored in basements and other out- 
of-the-way places. Many of them 
were subject at any time to 
damage or destruction by fire, 
water, and other agencies. They 
were occupying 4,000 square feet 
of valuable storage space that was 
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urgently needed for expansion. 

The problem had not been en- 
tirely neglected. Microfilming was 
the rather obvious solution to it. 
This was tried for awhile, using 
both 16mm. and 35mm. film, but 
the method proved unsatisfactory 
for several reasons. The film was 
too small for large tracings, it 
was in rolls, original tracings and 
changes in them could not be kept 
together, such a large number of 
exposures could not be cross-in- 
dexed satisfactorily. It was too 
hard and took too long to find ex- 
posures when they were needed. 
Reproducing tracings from such 
small films was unsatisfactory. 

Ford engineers wanted a film 
large enough to give a clear im- 
pression of the largest tracings, to 
be able to pull it quickly in one 
piece, to be able to blow it up to 
readable copy or to full size, and 
to be able to reproduce it on sensi- 
tive paper or on linen tracing cloth 
in quantity and quickly. 

All of these requirements were 
met by the use of 70mm. micro- 
film. Such film comes in rolls, too, 
and the positive prints are filed in 
rolls, but the negatives are cut 
into individual frames and filed in 
individual envelopes in part num- 
ber sequence. Thus tracings 37 by 
50 inches in size are reduced to a 
negative which is only 254 by 3% 
inches in size. Such a negative is 
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Positive reproductions of tracings are automatically made on the roll-fed 
Paragon Revolute machine, which incorporates the regular photo processes 








This girl compares some microfilmed 
drawings with the actual documents 








REPRODUCTION PROCEDURE FOLLOWED 
AT THE FORD ENGINEERING LABORATORY 
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Each engineering drawing follows a planned procedure, as illustrated by the 
chart. There is little likelihood that any tracing can be lost or destroyed 


fairly legible without the aid of a 
reader. If necessary or desirable, 
though, a reader may be used to 
magnify the image to easily read- 
able size or to full size. 

Many engineering changes con- 
stantly are being made, and a 





tracing may be changed as many 
as a half dozen times in as many 
months. When a change is made 
on a tracing, it is microfilmed. If 
the change does not affect the part 
number, the new negative is filed 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Determining Your Break-Even Point 





When prices and costs go up, the break-even point also 
moves ahead. Therefore, if your break-even chart is ex- 


pected to forecast profit or loss at any volume of busi- 


ness, some correction for price level must be employed 





By J. L. O’Brien 


Treasurer and General Manager, Economy Engineering Company, Chicago, Ill. 


HE employment of the “break- 

even chart” to forecast rather 
accurately a company’s likely loss 
or profit at any volume of business 
somewhat below or above its aver- 
age has been of enormous value in 
the past two or three decades. 
Advancing inflation threatens to 
destroy to a great extent this ex- 
cellent tool of management unless 
a means of correcting for price 
level is employed. The problem 
seems much like the one which 
had to be solved by the movable 


sights on rifles which do make al- 
lowance for wind direction and 
velocity as well as distance from 
the target. 

To point up the problem, a com- 
pany of modest size might have 
said, 3 years ago, “Our normal 
operation is at the rate of $1,000,- 
000 a year. Our break-even point 
is just below $800,000 a year. 
When we handle $1,000,000 a year 
at normal cost ratios, our profit is 
$100,000. From these figures 
plotted on our break-even chart we 
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find that if our volume can be 
boosted to $1,200,000 we will earn 
$200,000 at that level.” 

This is the seeming “miracle of 
volume” and the company at high 
volume can either disburse the 
good profits to stockholders or give 
a part to their customers and en- 
joy a still broader market, or give 
a bit more to their employees and 
enjoy excellent labor relations, or 
pour it back into surplus for use in 
bad days to come. Most companies 
do some of all four of these things 
in various proportions, but that is 
not what we are considering here. 

The problem now is: Why a 
company in 1947 in the situation 
just described cannot use the same 
formula or the same chart or the 
same figures now. It would seem 
quite rational to say, “A million 
dollars is still a million dollars and 
with the same cost percentages the 
same $100,000 profit should ap- 
pear (even if that sum would not 
buy as much). 

The startling fact is, however, 
that the same volume will not 
make the same dollar profit as it 
did 5 years ago. This is true 
even if selling prices march right 
along in step with rising costs. By 
this is meant that we raise prices 
10 per cent at the same time as 
material, wages, salaries, and all 
other costs go up 10 per cent. By 
ordinary mathematics it would 
seem that this should hold the re- 
lationship of dollar profit to dollar 
volume at 10 per cent. It does, but 
that does not mean we still earn 
$100,000 in a $1,000,000 year. That 
is the contradiction and the reason 
is what we propose to make clear. 

Let us start with the simplest 
break-even point chart, assuming 
that each division line represents 
$100,000. We assume also 50 per 
cent cost varying with volume 
(material, wages, discounts, com- 
mission, etc.). We assume also 
$400,000 in fixed expenses at aver- 
age level of operation and both 
sides of average to quite an extent. 

The first four columns we dis- 
regard (up to the heavy vertical 
line). These are in the chart only 
to show where the diagonal lines 
have their beginnings. This is sub- 
normal, or abnormal, operation 
and has no bearing here except as 
the academic starting point for the 
lines. 

The lowest diagonal #1 records 
the mounting variable cost as 
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volume mounts, $300,000 at $600,- 
000 volume, $500,000 at $1,000,- 
000, etc. The 45 degree diagonal is 
the volume line 0 to $1,200,000. 
The top diagonal at the left side 
(2nd from top at right side) is 
total cost. Its position is estab- 
lished by measuring up $400,000 
(4 lines) above zero at the left 
and above total variables $600,000 
at the right. Connecting these 
points establishes total cost at any 
level. Total cost for any imagined 
year is obviously a combination of 
(in this example) 50 per cent of 
sales plus $400,000 flat charge. 
Where the total cost line inter- 
sects the total sales line is the 
break-even point. Above the break- 
even point profit grows rapidly: 


$ 50,000 at $100,000 over break-even 
$100,000 at $200,000 over break-even 
$150,000 at $300,000 over break-even 
$200,000 at $400,000 over break-even 


ALLIN UNITS OF $100,000 
NORMAL 


I 











Note that in this chart the break- 
even point hits at exactly $800,000 
a year, 50 per cent of $800,000 
plus $400,000 is total cost $800,- 
000. Don’t look now, but losses 
leap even faster. That little com- 
pany can lose $200,000 doing only aa me | 
$400,000 a year unless drastic . 

measures ome teen quickly. 234567 8 9 10 lt 12 13 14 IS 


Now we are at the kernel of the VOLUME 


a ypens We have — oo firm 
will earn $100,000 when sales are ALL IN UNITS OF $100,000 
WITH 20% INFLATION 


$200,000 above the break-even 
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point. That’s the same as saying 
they will earn 10 per cent on 
$1,000,000 volume isn’t it? The 
million mark is $200,000 over 
break-even and $100,000 is 10 per 
cent of a million. 

Let us assume (and correctly) 
that under inflationary conditions 
all costs and all prices advance 20 
per cent. The $1,000,000 volume 
becomes $1,200,000. The variable 
costs are still 50 per cent of selling 
price, now $600,000 compared to 
$500,000 when volume was $1,000,- 
000. The fixed charges are now 
$480,000 instead of $400,000. The 
profit is $120,000 on $1,200,000, 
still the good old 10 per cent. 

But now what is the profit on 
$1,000,000 volume? Fifty per cent 
of $1,000,000 for the variables is 
$500,000, plus new fixed costs— 
$480,000 (the old $400,000 plus 20 
per cent). Total cost is now $980,- 
000 at a million a year volume. 

So under the new inflation we 
make only $20,000 on the million, 
2 per cent instead of the old 10 
per cent. The break-even point has =. 
moved from $800,000 to just be- 
low a million. The actual new 12 13 14 1S 
break-even point is at $960,000, VOLUME 

(Continued on page 52) 
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With leads, steel pens, pencils, and other merchandise in 


its stock of 15,000 items, Horder’s has a big job in main- 


taining adequate supplies without overstocking. This story 


tells how a simple inventory system controls the many items 





peta INC., Chicago re- 


tailer and wholesaler of office - 


supplies, has learned from 50 
years of experience that a per- 
petual inventory system is not 
practical—at least, not in its par- 
ticular type of business. 

First of all, the inventory rec- 
ords must be available at all times, 
and if every purchase were posted 
as soon as the transaction was 
made, the records would be tied 
up all day long. Too, so many post- 
ing clerks would be required that 
they would be getting into one 
another’s way. 

For its special type of operation, 
Horder’s has designed its own in- 
ventory control system. Many of 
the items handled are rather small, 
and a surprising variety of certain 
items must be carried to please all 
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customers. For example, there 
must be a stock of 400 different 
types and sizes of leads for lead 
pencils. This number is broken 
down into about 40 items at 
Horder’s stores, which still entails 
considerable paperwork when the 
stock is replenished. 

Another item that is small but 
numerous is the old-type steel pen 
that fits into the long pen staff. 
Horder’s carries about 150 num- 
bers of these, and there are many 
others that are not kept in stock. 

Keeping an ample supply of 
leads, steel pens, and the other 
15,000 items in Horder’s stock— 
which turns over about 4 times 
yearly—obviously is a big task in 
itself, but the company must also 
know at all times how these items 
are selling and whether the stock 


Checking some items in stock are 
(left) President H. G. Horder, A. J. 


Peters, and F. J. Rainey. (Above) 


J. S. Domanski orders from files 


Keeping Track of 15,000 Items 


is too high, too low, or just about 
where it should be. 

How can such inventory figures 
be maintained on so many items 
without some attempt at a per- 
petual control system? 

Horder’s has solved the problem 
through a systematic plan that in- 
volves an extensive visual inven- 
tory file, a stock count schedule, 
and purchasing department books 
that eliminate tying up inventory 
files. With the stock count sched- 
ule, every item in Horder’s stock is 
counted every 2 weeks. The dif- 
ference between the book inven- 
tory and physical inventory is 
negligible. 

The purchasing department 
books are an interesting addition 
to the system, because they are 
used when the actual physical in- 
ventory is made in the warehouse. 
The stock count schedule is ar- 
ranged so that a purchasing de- 
partment book is sent to the ware- 
house early one morning, and at 
the end of the day it will be re- 
turned with actual count figures 
listed. Clerks then transfer the 
counts from the purchasing books 
to the visual card files. At the 
same time a close check is made 
on sales of the items to make sure 
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Horder's inventory control clerks are never handicapped because of inadequate records or records that are out of the 
department. The visual files do not leave the department; purchasing books are used for making scheduled stock counts 


there is no wide divergence from 
normal figures. 

Someone might ask why the 
physical count in the warehouse is 
not made right on the inventory 
card files, thereby bypassing the 
operation of transferring figures 
from the purchasing department 
book. The difficulty there is that 
the files would be taken out of cir- 
culation for a day, as they would 
be if a perpetual inventory control 
system were attempted. The in- 
ventory control department would 
have its hands tied as far as some 
of the records were concerned, and 
the whole system would bog down. 

As soon as a stock count is made 
of items in a purchasing book and 
the totals are transferred to the 
card file, the book goes to a re- 
buyer and the necessary orders are 
made out to replenish low stocks. 

The card file, of course, has all 
the colored visual signals to indi- 
cate low stocks, high stocks, slow 
items that must be pushed for 
clearance, items that are on order. 
There are also signals for Horder’s 
catalog and store items. A glance 
at any card in the file immediately 
reveals the status of that item. 

Horder’s has facilitated its in- 
ventory operation by setting up 
an ordering system that automati- 
cally changes the minimum and 
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maximum stocks. For example, the 
company operates with a 1-2-3 
plan at the present, which means 
that if 1,000 units of an item are 
sold in an average month, a mini- 
mum of 2,000 units, and a maxi- 
mum of 3,000 units are to be 
maintained at all times. If Presi- 
dent H. G. Horder decided the plan 
should be changed to 1-4-5, he 
would issue an order to that effect, 
and there would be a minimum of 
4,000 units and a maximum of 
5,000. 

The basic unit of 1,000 (or what- 
ever it happens to be, depending 
on the item and its sales) is ar- 
rived at over a period of months. 
A history is kept of the item. It 
is then possible to compute a figure 
that will be a good estimate of 
what Horder’s will sell in that item 
during an average month. It may 
be 1,000 complete items, 500 gross 
250 dozen, or any other figure, and 
finding the maximum and mini- 
mum stocks would be a simple 
multiplication problem. 

During the last 20 years, at 
times when conditions have not 
been normal, Horder’s has gone 
from a 1-114-2 plan to a 1-7-8 
plan, and then all the way back to 
the original. The plan naturally 
depends upon the availability of 
materials and the general trend of 


business. With supplies hard to 
get, Horder’s would keep more 
stock on hand, while in normal 
times the stocks would be held at 
more conservative figures. 

The discussion thus far has been 
concerned only with stock on hand 
at Horder’s, and no mention has 
been made of the procedure when 
new merchandise is purchased. 
There is no upsetting of the regu- 
lar routine, however, for new mer- 
chandise “tickets” are made out 
when a purchase is transacted. The 
necessary information about the 
item is listed on the form indicat- 
ing whether it is a retail or whole- 
sale item, whether it requires bin 
space, and all the other necessary 
facts and descriptions. This mer- 
chandise “ticket” is duplicated, and 
100 copies go to Horder’s various 
divisions and departments. Thus 
there is no chance that anybody 
at the company will not be fully 
informed about new merchandise 
before it actually arrives at 
Horder'’s. 

A card for the purchasing de- 
partment book and one for the 
visual card file are also made out 
for the new item, and the physical 
count will be made when the usual 
stock count date arrives. The 
figures on the purchasing card will 


(Continued on page 50) 
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The Remington Rand accounting machine cuts operations to one-third—checks 
are written, case ledger and disbursements journal are posted at the same time 


WO years ago when the volume 

of our business grew to ap- 
proximately $9 million, and the 
work in keeping detailed and ac- 
curate records became too much 
for our four bookkeepers, we were 
compelled to call in our auditors to 
find some means of putting our 
accounting under better control. 
After their survey of our situation 
and consultations with the man- 
agement engineers of business ma- 
chines on how best to change pro- 
cedures, we decided to invest in a 
modern accounting machine, and 
to develop a wholly new system. 

We had been lagging 3 months 
behind under our old manually 
operated system. Because of the 
vast amount of duplicated work 
and the inability to keep up with 
it, inaccuracies became a problem. 
The volume of funds escrowed 
with us while the settlement of 
property between purchaser and 
seller takes place, makes it vital 
that our records be accurate. A 
reputation for reliable service de- 
pended on it. 

The installation of the machine 
has given us precisely what we 
were looking for. We now have ac- 
curate, up-to-the-minute informa- 
tion on our accounting. 

We can turn to any of our case 
sheets and find the whole story 
right on one sheet—what liens, 
what taxes, any special assess- 
ments that have been paid off, 
what loans were made, and the 
balance on hand. We have dis- 
pensed with two-thirds of our 
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clerical work since checks, case 
history, cash receipts journal, and 
cash disbursement journal (escrow 
journal) are made out at the same 
time. 

Checks are completely informa- 
tive requiring no explanatory let- 
ters. Since there is no need of 
transferring a set of figures from 
one record to another, inaccuracies 
are eliminated. We no longer are 
dependent on the perfection of a 
person to keep accurate records. 

The electric accounting machine 
with all necessary accessories was 
installed at a cost of $3,500. This 
included metal fireproof cabinets 
and a chair adjustable to the ma- 
chine operator. A year’s supply of 
specially designed and _ printed 
ledger accounts, checks, and jour- 
nals costs us about $100. 
~One bookkeeper is all we need 
to keep our accounting department 
going. Handling records in one- 
third the time, the machine has re- 
moved a quantity of work that fell 
to me, now freeing me to give 
more time to promotion and ad- 
ministrative work. 

In our work we examine title to 
property in the purchase and sale 
of individual homes and in the 
financing and refinancing of that 
property. After we have issued a 
report on the status of title, we 
make settlement between  pur- 
chaser and seller. During the 
period of this transaction, the 
funds escrowed with us are dis- 
bursed as stipulated in the con- 
tract or sale. We pay off all liens on 
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the property, any encumbrances, 
including taxes; first, second, and 
third mortgages; special assess- 
ments; pay all fees necessary to 
complete the transfer of the 
property from seller to purchaser; 
and finally pay the balance to the 
seller. 

We are responsible to the pur- 
chaser, seller, and lending institu- 
tion placing the loan on the 
property in seeing that the title is 
good without prior liens, and that 
all parties receive what they are 
entitled to. 

The nature of our business re- 
quires an accounting record of 
each individual case history of the 
sale and purchase of each piece of 
property. After the property was 
sold, the real-estate agent draws 
up a sales contract between seller 
and purchaser. Once the real- 
estate agent has contacted us to 
make settlement on the property 
and determine that the title is 
clear of all liens, a loan is nego- 
tiated for the purchaser. The down 
payment received from the real- 
estate agent is deposited on the 
escrow account, and this is the 
first entry to be posted by the ma- 
chine to the individual case ledger 
card and the escrow journal. 

For example, Mr. and Mrs. 
Albert Clark are buying a home 
from John and Sara Smith for 
$15,000. An individual case ledger 
card is set up for the purchaser. 
The Clarks may next obtain a loan 
of $12,000 from a mortgage com- 
pany. This is recorded on the in- 
dividual case ledger card and 
daily cash escrow journal with one 
machine operation. 

Then a number of disbursements 
follow including paying off the old 
loan, insurance, recording of the 
new deed, reserve taxes, etc., as 
well as checks to the original 
owner. Postings now _ include 
among the records a check, for ex- 
ample, of $55.50 for the recording 
of the new deed and Federal and 
State stamps; or for $28.00 cover- 
ing 1 year’s fire insurance on the 
property. One operation takes care 
of the individual ledger card, cash 
escrow disbursements journal, and 
the check. 

The Clark case is given a num- 
ber and is filed numerically mak- 
ing it more readily accessible than 
if filed alphabetically. A folder for 
each case history is so organized 
that all copies of mortgages, deeds, 
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deed recording receipts, plats are 
fastened to the right side, while 
all financial forms and financial 
history are fastened to the left 
side. 

Under the old system all receipts 
were posted by hand on individual 
cards and then transcribed to our 
cash receipts journal or cash dis- 
bursements journal. Checks and 
explanatory letters used to be ad- 
ditional clerical work. With each 
case averaging about 8 disburse- 
ments, and items calling for checks 
and letters in addition to postings 
duplicated to the daily cash re- 
ceipts and disbursements journals, 
the bookkeeping staff of 4 could 
complete no more than 10 such 
case histories in any one day. 

Today operations are cut to one- 
third because we now write our 
checks, post our case ledger and 
disbursements journal in one oper- 
ation. Thirty cases are completely 
recorded in 1 day, as against 10 
days under the old system. On 
busy days we have written as 
many as 400 checks in a day, 
which means 400 postings to in- 
dividual case ledger cards and 
cash escrow journal as well. 

For a new entry the previous 
balance on the individual ledger 
account is picked up on the ma- 
chine. Entries such as cash re- 
ceipts or checks written are auto- 
matically added or subtracted on 
the case card and the new balance 
is automatically computed and 
written. The previous balance is 
picked up a second time and if the 
line of posting is correct, a clear- 
ance symbol appears, and the car- 
riage of the machine is returned 
to position ready for the next 
entry. 

The machine has added and sub- 
tracted horizontally. It has also 
added vertically the total amount 
of checks drawn, total amount of 
petty cash disbursed, total amount 
of fees and premiums retained by 
us, total amount of money trans- 
ferred from one case to another, 
and the total amount of cash re- 
ceived for that day. 

The totals are then cleared to 
our control card. At any time dur- 
ing the month, we can tell how 
much money we have in our 
escrow account. 

This is in great contrast to the 
difficulties we had under the old 
system. A discrepancy sometimes 
left us helpless as to where to be- 
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nables One Bookkeeper to Replace Four 





Two years ago, four bookkeepers at County Title Company 
were about 3 months behind with their work, and errors 
were a constant problem. With the addition of a new ac- 
counting machine, one bookkeeper does the job efficiently 





By John M. Conroy 


President, County Title Company, Washington, 


gin searching for the mistake. 

The machine has increased our 
efficiency in the disbursement of 
funds, which is the prime factor in 
our business. In the 5 years of our 
operations we have gained a repu- 
tation for reliable service in seeing 
that the seller got his money as 
fast as possible, and that the 
banks were paid for their loan so 
that the funds could be released 
for new loans. 

Within the past year we have 
opened a branch office in Silver 
Spring, Md., with a separate bank- 
ing setup. However, the machine 
takes care of this too, though over- 
all volume has doubled. 

We feel that the machine has 
more than paid for itself. The re- 
duction in staff alone took care of 
the large initial investment. Too, 
the accounting department is now 
able to keep on schedule, and there 
is less confusion than there was 
when records always seemed to be 


late. Errors have been greatly re- 
duced also. 

With Washington the nerve 
center of the world that has at- 
tracted in recent years a steadily 
growing population, a great deal 
of property has changed hands. 
The initial impetus to our work 
came at the end of the war when 
people cooped up in small apart- 
ments naturally spread to the 
suburbs of Maryland and Virginia 
where vast construction of private 
homes was going on. As Washing- 
ton continues to be the world 
center and people from all over 
are drawn here, there will be no 
interruption in the demand for 
homes. 

As our business responds to this 
demand, the need for accurate 
records which facilitate the quick 
turnover of funds will be greater 
than ever. This will be the real 
contribution of the accounting 
machine. 


One Bookkeeping Machine— 


. Replaced three book- 
keepers. 


. Dispensed with two-thirds 
of the clerical work. 


. Speeded operations from 
3 months behind schedule 
to a modern, up-to-date 
system. 


4. Took over work of branch 
office, although volume 
was doubled. 


Reduced number of errors. 


6. Cut down on the amount 
of routine work that the 
president handled origi- 
nally, freeing him for 
other things. 





Five Needs Face Management Today 





A quintet of problems faces management: Workers do not 
understand the need for individual productivity, shortage 
of qualified executives, lack of trained supervisors, inade- 


quate labor force, scarcity of engineers and scientists 





By F. C. Minaker 


ELL, here we are again,” said 
Garret L. Bergen, vice presi- 
dent in charge of the personnel 
division of the American Manage- 
ment Association, when he opened 
the Conference on Personnel Man- 
agement in Chicago, February 26- 
28. “We learned much in World 
War II...We learned that per- 
sonnel work is hard work; that 
each year is tougher than the last; 
that the unexpected continues to 
happen; that new problems re- 
quire cold, hard thinking about 
ethical and moral questions as 
well as business implications.” 
Among the problems discussed 
were those of collective bargaining 
in a defense economy; the national 
manpower mobilization _ policy; 
wage stabilization and collective 
bargaining; developing competency 
for the emergency; and manage- 
ment planning for atomic attack. 
In the opening session, Elmer L. 
Lindseth, president of the Cleve- 
land Electric Iluminating Com- 
pany, pointed out that there were 
five major personnel shortcomings 
which must be licked today. 
“First of these,” he said, “is a 
widespread lack of understanding 
among our employees of the role 
individual productivity plays in in- 
dustrial achievement—whether it 
be turning out goods and services 
for war or for a higher standard 
of living. This lack of understand- 
ing is the major obstacle we must 
overcome in order to lift indus- 
trial productivity to the level we 
are technologically prepared to at- 
tain. Second, industry is short of 
qualified executives—now needed 
in greater numbers than ever be- 
fore. Third, we are up against a 
serious shortage of trained and 
capable supervisors. Fourth, we do 
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not have a labor force adequate to 
meet today’s demands. And fifth, 
we are only now awakening to the 
fact that a critical scarcity of en- 
gineers and scientists is looming 
on the industrial horizon. Each of 
these five problems is a functional 
responsibility of personnel execu- 
tives. While top management is, of 
course, ultimately accountable for 
their solution, the primary work 
unmistakably must be done by in- 
dustry’s personnel specialists. If 
this is a broader concept of the 
personnel function than is some- 
times recognized, then it behooves 
us to raise our sights to the full 
measure of the personnel job.” 
Mr. Lindseth pointed out that 
what the average employee knows 
about business economics stems 
from what he has learned in 
school. High-school seniors have 
been known to estimate average 
company profits as “over 50 per 
cent’; average investment per 
worker in United States industry 
as $81; average annual return to 
stockholders as 24 per cent. Col- 
lege seniors have estimated the 
average company’s profit at 25 
cents or more on each dollar of 
sales—some indicated the mini- 
mum profit figure as 50 cents. 
“College and high-school students 
alike reach such startling conclu- 
sions simply because they do not 
have the facts... Yet in Septem- 
ber 1949, 48 per cent of a national 
cross section of companies were, 
by their own admission, doing 
‘nothing at all’ to supply the 
schools with information...Is it 
not significant that today we find 
ourselves still seeking means of 
convincing our employees that the 
road to national security and a 
high standard of living is labeled 


‘produce more,’ not ‘more em- 
ployee benefits’?” 

As to the second problem—lack 
of qualified executives—Mr. Lind- 
seth stated that a survey made 
just 5 years ago found only 5.2 per 
cent of 3,498 companies had execu- 
tive development programs. Only 
1 company in 20 was making a 
formal effort to control the de- 
velopment of replacements for its 
aging officers! “It will take real 
long-term planning and effective 
action to correct this condition. In- 
dustry must first of all go out and 
recruit the high-potential young 
people upon whom it is dependent 
for future leadership; and we 
must do something with—and to 
—these bright young men after we 
get them. A great many companies 
have scarcely scratched the surface 
of broad-scope executive develop- 
ment. Many, in fact, confuse the 
term with ‘job training’; others 
employ no more than two or three 
limited techniques which bear 
little resemblance to a _ balanced 
program...An indispensable in- 
gredient in any such program is, of 
course, ‘students’ with executive 
potential.” 

Third, first-level supervision has 
long been one of _ industry’s 
weakest points. Said Mr. Lindseth: 
“Those companies which did not 
have sound foreman selection and 
training programs in operation 10 
and 20 years ago have already paid 
a high price in inadequate super- 
vision, and will continue to do so 
for a long time to come. It’s not al- 
ways easy to find and develop a 
good supervisor—but it’s certainly 
a great deal easier than getting rid 
of a poor one.” 

Supervisors, Mr. Lindseth pointed 
out, must be selected for super- 
visory ability as well as technical 
competence. “A number of studies 
indicate that most foremen who 
fail do so because they can’t handle 
people, rather than because they 
aren’t familiar with the work to be 
done.” He also advised training 
first-level supervisors in economic 
principles and treating them as im- 
portant partners in the manage- 
ment process. 

Industry's fourth major obstacle 
—shortage of manpower—also de- 
mands long-range planning atten- 
tion. “Are we treating the tight 

Continued on page 54) 
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Pay day calls for 
cash on the dotted line 


When you see money covered by armed 
guards, chances are it’s cash to meet @ 
payroll. Payroll operations you don't see 
are covered by Moore’s DOTTED LINE. 

On DOTTED LINE business forms an em- 
ployee punches in his time. Hours he 
works, earnings and deductions are cal- 
culated on the Employee’s Earnings Rec¢ 
ord and Payroll Register. Other forms 
cover government reports—soc ial security, 
income withholding~insurance, union 
dues, etc. The actual payroll is met by 
check or by a continuous cash payroll 
envelope method 

In other businesses, too, Moore help 
simplify routine and reduce human error, 
Moore’s DOTTED LINE is more than a per- 
foration—it’s a force that runs through 
an organization making it efficient. 

On most styles of forms Moore is 
producing to capacity its new, greater 
capacity supplying industry with DOTTED 
LINE efficiency to help make America 
strong. Headquarters at Niagara Falls, 
N. Y.; Denton, Tex.; Emeryville, Calif 


MOORE 


» Continuous Interleaved BUSINESS FORMS, Inc. 


Typewriter Forms 
Offices in over 200 cities. Regional factories and distri- 
bution points in Canada also * 7 * THE RIGHT 
BUSINESS FORM FOR EVERY FORM OF BUSINESS 











Company Fills Order in 3 Hours 
Instead of 3 Days 





Nelson Electric Supply Company recently filled an order 


at its new plant for 129,000 pounds of materials, and the 


trailers were loaded in 3 hours. In the old building, the order 


would have taken 3 days due to poorly arranged space 





By Eugene Whitmore 


AYS W. L. Muir, vice president, 
S Nelson Electric Supply Com- 
pany, Tulsa, Okla., about his com- 
pany’s new office and plant, “If we 
had to do the same volume of busi- 
ness we did the past quarter back 
in our old office and building, we 
would need at least 50 per cent in- 
crease in personnel.” 

This is his estimate of the value 
of a modern business home, mod- 
ern equipment and methods. With 
18 office employees the company 
would have to employ 9 new people 
to handle its present volume of 


business. Suppose we attempt to 
estimate what this would cost. 
Perhaps the average salary of 
each new employee would be $60 
weekly, or $540 weekly for the 9 
people. This totals $28,080 a year. 

This sum equals 5 per cent in- 
terest on $561,600 or 10 per cent 
interest on $280,800 or 20 per cent 
interest on $140,400. We judge 
that the new building, land, office, 
and plant cost somewhere between 
the last two figures. But this is the 
sum which could be prudently in- 
vested to save only the cost of 


President Courtney B. Nelson can look out from his office and get a good 
view of the loading docks, and he can see visitors who enter the building 
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extra office employees. The sav- 
ings in insurance rates, in storage, 
moving, handling, loading are even 
greater than the savings in the 
office. We will look at some of the 
other savings. 

Not long after the company 
moved into its present quarters, an 
order for line materials for 126 
miles of rural electrification was 
received. The order was 129,000 
pounds of materials, and was 
loaded on 4 giant trailers. With- 
out any extra help the 4 trailers 
were loaded in 3 hours. From the 
old plant it is estimated that as- 
sembling and loading this amount 
of merchandise and materials 
would have required at least 3 
days, and perhaps 4 days. 

“We were so crowded we did not 
know where materials were stored. 
We lost countless hours looking for 
items we knew were in stock,” ex- 
plained Mr. Muir, “but they were 
hidden behind later receipts, or be- 
hind merchandise which arrived in 
stock before we had a place to put 
it. We know that we lost business 
because we just could not find 
merchandise. 

“Today every item is in its place, 
easily accessible for quick han- 
dling. We unload trucks at our 
truck-level dock with an electric 
fork truck; merchandise is pal- 
letized as it comes off freight cars, 
and is handled on pallets all 
through the warehouse,” said Mr. 
Muir. 

There are three ramp floors in 
the warehouse section which facili- 
tate handling of heavy loads. When 
the building was ready for equip- 

(Continued on page 49) 
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YOUR company probably carries est flow of work. You'll be able to eliminate 
your general office on the books as “overhead.” back tracking and duplication of effort—and 
But it can be more than just a necessary ex- simplify supervision. 
pense—more than simply a place for your Mail the coupon below and we'll get an 


office help to work. Office Layout Kit to you in a hurry—without 


Your office can be designed for efficient cost or obligation. It will help you get the most 
production as carefully as a factory assembly out of your office 
line—and should be. That means equipment 
carefully designed for efficiency—as is all 
“Y and E" equipment—plus a layout for the 
smoothest flow of work. 

One of many services offered by ““Y and E” 
agents and dealers is an Office Layout Kit to 
help you bring the principles of high produc- 
tion into the office. The Kit contains plan 
models of desks, chairs, files—all your office 





equipment—and a scaled sheet for drawing in 
your office floor plan. 

With this Kit you can move the models 
around to find the arrangement for the smooth- 


Yowmon and Erbe Mfg. Co 
Rochester 3, N. Y 


| would like to have an Office Layout Kit. | am accepting this offer of serv 


Also Makers of Quality Filing Systems and Supplies ao Se Se ae ay Ga 
— 


Nome 





Title 


YAWMAN > FRBE MFG.(O. ial 


Street 





Branches and agents in all principal cities 
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Push-Button Communications Center 
Speeds Orders for U. S. 





With the modern telegraph switching center at its Cleve- 
land subsidiary, U. S. Steel's operators handle 5,000 
telegrams a day, and there is no more of the old cord-and- 


plug operation. The new system has 270 miles of wiring 





OLTEN iron from Cleveland’s 
M pioneer blast furnace recently 
“threw the switch” turning on an 
ultramodern, push-button, private 
telegraph switching center which 
will speed the flow of messages 
daily between 149 U. S. Steel 
plants and offices in 86 cities. The 
new center replaces a manually 
controlled center which had been 
in use for many years. 

Orders for steel and other mes- 
sages essential to production of 
steel for defense and civilian needs 
will be flashed from the new 
center, located in American Steel 
& Wire Company headquarters in 
the Rockefeller Building, to other 


stations on a 33,000-mile network. 
This communication system, leased 
from The Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, handles 10 million 
words a month. 

The new installation substan- 
tially increases the capacity and 
efficiency of facilities previously 
used by American Steel & Wire 
and other U. S. Steel subsidiaries 
in this area. 

The electrical impulse which 
turned on the equipment was ob- 
tained by placing a loop of fusible 
wire 12 inches above the iron 
trough at “B” furnace in the com- 
pany’s Central Furnaces & Docks 
plant, approximately a mile from 


R. M. Braund, controller of American Steel & Wire Company, tries his hand at 
operating a push button in the high-speed communications center at Cleveland 
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Steel 


the Rockefeller Building. In a 
matter of seconds after the fur- 
nace was cast, hot iron flowed 
through the trough at a tempera- 
ture of 2,650 degrees and melted 
the wire loop. This broke an elec- 
trical connection, activating a re- 
lay, which in turn pushed a button 
energizing the apparatus. 

Among those present when mes- 
sages started to flow through the 
new center were Harvey B. Jordan, 
president; W. F. Munford, vice 
president of operations; and R. M. 
Braund, controller; all of Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Company; Roger 
W. Baridon, of Pittsburgh, super- 
visor of communications for U. S. 
Steel; and T. E. Manning, of New 
York, director of Western Union's 
private wire services. Supervisor 
of the new center is Miss Helen 
Gonder. 

The U. S. Steel network, one of 
the nation’s largest, dates back to 
1881, less than 40 years after the 
first public telegram was sent. In 
that year, one of U. S. Steel’s pred- 
ecessor companies, Carnegie Steel 
Company, became the first indus- 
trial user of leased wires in the 
world. 

In 1939, U. S. Steel was a 
pioneer in adopting high-speed 
switching equipment to improve 
the efficiency and speed of its com- 
munications. Since that time, it 
has doubled the size of its tele- 
graph network. 

Through the new system, each 
message is typed only once on the 
typewriter-like keyboard of a tele- 
printer at the originating point, 
and is flashed to the center. There 
an operator observes its destina- 
tion on a perforated tape, touches 
the proper button, and an electric 
brain flashes the message over a 
circuit leading to its destination. 

Operators, who handle the load 
of approximately 5,000 telegrams 
a day at the Cleveland center, will 
be saved much of the physical ef- 
fort involved in the old cord-and- 
plug method. 

One feature in thus speeding the 
service of the new center is a 
master push-button panel by which 
a telegram can be _ transmitted 
simultaneously to numerous offices 
and plants in the system. 
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Are there costly 
“leaks” in your 
Order-Billing system 


1. Do you know how many separate 
writings you require to get your orders 


shipped and billed?.................000000 .. Yes) No—] 


These 9 2. Have you investigated recently to see 
if writings are being made which can be aad 
searching I ctactiswanndiisseniane Yes[ No[) 


. 3. Are the orders sent in by your branch 
questions offices or salesmen rewritten in your ofice? Yes{_] No[_] 


ma hel 4. Are shipping addresses retyped o a fos 
Y P your bills of lading?.....................0004. .. Yes] Nol] 


save 5. Are these same addresses again re- 


written on your tags and labels’.............. Yes{_] No[} 


your firm siete 
6. Are your invoices written separately = 
hundreds of from your shipping orders?...................-+- Yes[_| No] 


7. When a partial shipment is made do 
dollars! you write a new shipping order to cover ws _ 
items back-ordered? ..............0000s0ssseseee00s Yes[_} No[_} 


8. Do you write a new set of billing cop- a 
ies covering each back order shipment?.... Yes[_] No[_] 


9. Do you post each individual invoice a 
to your accounts receivable ledger?.......... Yes(_] No[} 


DITTO 


TRADE MARK REG. U, S. PAT. OFF, 
DITTO, Incorporated 
657 S. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Ill. 





10. Would you like us to send you folders 
which illustrate how you can eliminate all 
retyping, on original and back orders, elim- 
inate posting to accounts receivable?............ Yes(_) No[] 
If answer is “Yes”, fill in and mail to: 
Ditto, inc., 657 S$. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Hil. 





Title 
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High chairs between tellers’ windows enable mama to 
park the youngsters and give full attention to banking task 


Roving teller, recruited from personnel department when 
traffic is heavy, takes deposits from hurried customers 


Bank’s Human Touch Pays Off 





A small bank on the alert for ways to help its customers 
finish their banking tasks faster and with less fuss, as well 


as keeping its employees happy, has increased deposits 
to more than $9 million, has insured customer good will 





By Meredith Cromer 


HE Kansas State Bank was 

founded in 1934 with the 
philosophy that it would pay atten- 
tion to the small depositor as 
well as the large,” said J. O. Wil- 
son, president of the Wichita, 
Kansas, bank. 

This program along with the 
work of K. E. Johnson, assistant 
vice president, who is in charge of 
public relations, has had a great 
deal to do with the growth of the 
bank. The Kansas State Bank has 
grown from 1,400 customers in 
1934 with deposits of $507,000 to 
11,000 customers in 1951 and more 
than $9,000,000 in deposits. 
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Desirable customer and em- 
ployee services have developed and 
flourished at the bank whenever a 
need has arisen. For instance, 
when crowds battled to reach the 
tellers’ windows in the relatively 
small lobby of the bank, a survey 
of lobby traffic was made. The 
study disclosed that many of the 
customers merely wanted to make 
deposits. 

Mr. Johnson conceived the idea 
of a “roving teller,” adapted from 
the cigarette girl technique, to 
speed up customer service. Under 
this plan, an attractive girl from 
the bank’s personnel department 


dons a specially designed tray and 
canvasses the lobby for customers 
who want to make deposits. The 
bank not only gives its “deposit 
only” customers faster service, but 
those with more detailed business 
get to a teller’s window much 
sooner. 

The original equipment for the 
roving teller was made from wood, 
but this proved too heavy and 
awkward. The tray now in use was 
molded from plastic. It is 15 by 12 
inches and 31% inches in depth, has 
5 compartments and a hinged top. 

A sign across the front of the 
tray in black letters reads, “May I 
take your deposit?” Below this 
invitation follows the admonition 
in red letters, “No cash out or 
change, please.” 

“In the 2 years that we have of- 
fered this service, our roving teller 
has taken in up to 300 deposits on 
a Saturday morning. We use the 
roving teller on Saturday or any 
other time that lobby traffic is par- 
ticularly heavy,” explained Mr. 
Johnson. 

One more convenience to cus- 
tomers grew out of another in- 
cident. A worried mother, carrying 
a baby and trying to control two 
toddlers, took her place in line be- 
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around Your New Jackson Desk— 


Meetings Without Delays 


How does a meeting or conference begin in your 
organization? Do you start searching for a vacant 
conference room? Do you borrow somebody’s va- 
cant office? Do you send out assistants to find 
extra chairs, and a couple of tables? Do you lose 
time, delay important people, wreck your own 
day’s schedule while preparing for a conference? 

Try holding meetings, “get-togethers,” confer- 
ences over the big, new, comfortable Jackson 
Conference Desk. Overhanging top at both ends 
and the approach side enables five visitors to 
gather ’round your desk with ample knee room, 
and complete comfort. 

Here is the modern desk equipment for the 
busy office where co-workers, visitors, clients, 
customers, attorneys, consultants may gather for 
quick, intimate, comfortable meetings—without 
delays. And it is the most efficient, comfortable 
work desk for routine days you have ever used. 
Truly a multiple purpose business tool. 


The New Jackson Conference Desk is offered 
in three sizes—43 by 84 inches, 39 by 76 inches, or 
39 by 58 inches. Suntone finish, genuine walnut, 
or eye-ease, Softone Finish rift oak. You will be 
amazed at the low prices and the masterful work- 
manship, and selected materials which insure 
every Jackson Desk’s durability for a full business 
lifetime. 

Every key city has a qualified, 
experienced dealer in Jackson 
desks. Write us today for the 
name of the dealer nearest you. 
He can show you how to slice 
precious hours off your busy 
day’s schedule. With our answer 
we will include a copy of our 
now-famous booklet, “Lower Of- 
fice Costs.”’ It shows how to take 
giant whacks off office operating 
costs. 


Wonevaneeneesenceneensesecessensernenrnencennes 


CueneTenacusnensananenetaesuenensenseeeneent 


WASPER OFFILE FURNITURE LUO. 


JASPER, 


INDIANA 
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fore one of the teller’s windows. 
Noticing that this situation was 
repeated a number of times each 
day, Mr. Johnson had a high chair 
put between tellers’ windows. A 
brightly colored, suction-based toy 
is placed on each high chair. A 
sign near each chair reads, 
“Mothers, this chair reserved for 
your child.” 

These high chairs have been in 
constant use ever since they were 
provided by the bank several weeks 
ago. According to Mr. Johnson, 
“Mothers make many grateful re- 
marks to the tellers about this 
small service that the bank offers.” 

The Kansas State Bank believes 
that having contented and happy 
employees is essential if the bank 
is to be of the greatest service to 
its customers. In order to create 
and develop team spirit, an in-serv- 
ice training program is carried out 
in the form of weekly meetings, 
lasting from 35 to 45 minutes. 


Bank objectives, bank problems, 
public relations, salesmanship, 
courtesy, and employee problems 
and suggestions are discussed at 
these meetings. Outside speakers, 
films, and talks by members of the 
bank staff are featured. 

When these staff meetings were 
inaugurated, it was suggested that 
doughnuts and coffee be served. At 
first employees made the coffee and 
helped with the serving. This cof- 
fee time proved so popular that the 
bank hired a maid who now serves 
coffee and rolls every morning 
between 8 a.m. and 10 a.m. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Johnson, the maid is a 
public relations asset. Her per- 
sonality has helped to create a 
homelike atmosphere for em- 
ployees during the coffee hour. 

“This coffee period has removed 
a great many personality barriers 
between the bank’s personnel. Em- 
ployees become better acquainted 
with their fellow workers during 


their informal visits over a coffee 
cup. Also management and em- 
ployees are brought more closely 
together through this good-will- 
building period,”’ said Mr. Johnson. 

The bank even considered cus- 
tomer service and the most effi- 
cient use of the time and energy 
of the bank staff when it selected 
the switchboard operator's spot. 

As Mr. Johnson explained, ‘““‘We 
have placed the switchboard opera- 
tor on a high platform back of the 
tellers’ cages so that she has a 
clear view of the entire bank per- 
sonnel working in and around the 
lobby. When a phone call comes in 
for a member of the staff, the 
operator can see immediately 
whether he is at his desk or in 
some other part of the bank. Thus 
she rings the phone nearest the 
person who is wanted. Time and 
energy are saved, greater efficiency 
results, and the customer gets 
quicker service.” 





Service Corps 


HE White Motor Company, 

Cleveland, put its service and 
parts operations on a mobilized 
basis to keep White trucks and 
busses rolling during the national 
emergency. The Emergency Serv- 
ice Corps is announced by J. N. 
Bauman, vice president of White, 
and the nation-wide truck and bus 
conservation and parts availability 
program has already _ been 
launched among more than 500 
outlets of the company. “With 
strict controls of critical materials 
and manpower shortages bound to 
develop,” Mr. Bauman said, “‘it is 
important that we take this ad- 
vance step in our service and parts 
divisions to assure efficient truck 
operation during the emergency 
for White owners.” 

The new 10-point E.S.C. pro- 
gram provides a systematic plan 
to keep White parts available 
where they actually are needed. 
The first phase calls for a register- 
ing of all White equipment in serv- 
ice throughout the United States. 
New Whites bear an E.S.C. ‘“‘dog- 
tag”’ listing serial and model num- 
bers of chassis, engine, transmis- 
sion, axles, and other major parts 
and assemblies. Tags are being as- 
signed to all trucks and busses in 
service. 
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Keeps Trucks 


All this parts information, plus 
other salient facts about the oper- 
ation of each White now in serv- 
ice, will be cataloged and an in- 
ventory control system established 
at White’s Cleveland plant. 

This service requirement analy- 
sis showing the location of truck 
equipment by serial number and 
model number, its age and esti- 
mates of parts needs and service 
labor requirement, is the backbone 
of the system, which will project 


“needs and permit White to plan 


its parts requirements. 

In addition to parts needs, the 
labor requirements beyond what 
the truck operator or White serv- 
ice headquarters has available 
also can be projected and steps can 
be taken to provide necessary 
facilities and manpower. 

The emergency service plan 
mobilizes the White organization 
and enlists the full support of all 
White owners. E.S.C. bulletins for 
owners will be provided on a regu- 
lar basis for late information on 
maintenance and the availability 
of parts. 

The plan dovetails into White's 
widely used preventive mainte- 
nance plan. To insure maximum 
truck and bus efficiency during 
the emergency period, the com- 


Rolling 


plete maintenance plan is available 
for all White owners. 

Another plan which White has 
had in effect for a number of years 
is also being given an emergency 
basis—unit exchange plan for com- 
plete engines, water pump, starter 
and generator, distributor, fuel 
pump, air compressor, hydrovac, 
carburetor, axles, transmissions, 
and other units will enable trucks 
to keep on the move with shortest 
possible time out of service. 

Another phase of the E.S.C. 
plan includes attention to drivers 
with a Driver’s Manual, provided 
to make the driver more alert to 
safety and proper maintenance 
methods, especially in times of 
emergency. 

Not only has White's field or- 
ganization been alerted to the 
emergency need, but the wheels of 
the E.S.C. plan have already been 
set into motion. “Practically every 
White branch throughout the 
country has been modernized dur- 
ing the last 5 years,” Mr. Bauman 
said. “A number of them are com- 
pletely new installations. They are 
completely equipped for parts re- 
pair and servicing to provide the 
finest kind of truck and bus service 
to carry out the full intent of the 
E.S.C. program.” 
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"200 copies by noon, he says! 
Tt would take 5 people to do that!” 








When you need multiple copies in a hurry 
—of important conference reports, sales 
letters, bulletins, price lists— use your dupli- 
cator. One typist can, literally, do the work 
not of five but of ten. And when she uses 
Hammermill Duplicator paper, only one 
typing, only one checking is necessary. 


Pree! 


HAMMERMILL 
DUPLICATOR 


GELATIN MACHINES 


FOR SPIRIT AND 
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SAA MER ALL 
PLICATOR Hi 


Every copy will be clear, bright, easy to 
read ...the kind that gets results 
Hammermill Duplicator works equally 
well on either spirit or gelatin machines 
provides a choice of white and six attrac 


tive colors with envelopes to match. Just 
J 


send the coupon for a free sample book 


Send the coupon now for an up-to-date sample book of 


Hammermill Duplicator and the helpful idea-book, ‘Duplicator Facts.’ 


Hammermill Paper Company, 
1467 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pennsylvania 


Please send me—FREE—the sample book of Hammer 
mill Duplicator. (Check here if you'd like a copy of 
‘Duplicator Facts,” idea-book that helps you get the best 
out of your duplicator equipment.) 


Name 








Position 


AB-APR 
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Have Office Machines Overloaded 
Your Electrical System? 





Do the lights in your office flicker or do they seem to grow 
dim at times? If they do, there may be inadequate wiring 
in your building for the new machines that have been 


added. Here are some pointers on what to do about it 





HAT happens if you plug in a 
machine that requires 115 
volts to work properly, and the of- 
fice power supply is only about 95 
volts? There often will be a notice- 
able difference in the operation of 
the machine. Or, if voltage is too 
low, the lights might not provide 
their full brightness, or might 
flicker badly, when you switch 
them on. Ever try working under 
flickering fluorescent lamps? It not 
only is bad for your eyes, but the 
strain can cause a headache. 
According to the Sola Electric 
Company, Chicago, voltage fluc- 
tuation in offices, homes, and in- 
dustrial buildings is a_ serious 
problem, and is more widespread 
than most people think. A nation- 
wide survey conducted by the 
company, which pioneered in this 
phase of electrical experimenta- 


tion some 20 years ago, showed 
that voltage almost anywhere is 
eccentric. Sometimes it seems 
steady for quite awhile, then sud- 
denly it sweeps down to an ex- 
tremely low point. Voltage varia- 
tions of as much as 30 per cent 
have been observed frequently. 
Possible causes are many, but 
most often the difficulty can be 
traced to an inadequate wiring 
system in the particular building. 
A structure put up 20 years ago 
might have been wired to handle 
its electrical demands perfectly, 
but the use of electrical equipment 
has increased tremendously in re- 
cent decades. Think of your own 
office—more dictating equipment, 
interdepartmental communications, 
more lights (and larger ones, at 
that), fans or air conditioning, 
tabulating machines, etc. And this 


This new Bell & Howell microfilm recorder (right) has 
controlled electricity because of a built-in transformer. 
A Sola Electric Company researcher (below) checks output 
of fluorescent lights on ceiling as part of an experiment 


added load is typical of what goes 
on all over the building. 

The strain on the electrical sys- 
tem is apparent. Depending on the 
building, there will be brief or ex- 
tended periods when you'll get 
voltage too low for some instru- 
ments, or when the lights will 
grow dim and stay that way for 
awhile, or when you'll have some 
other type of electrical difficulty. 

It compares with the way the 
television set in your apartment 
might flicker when the elevator in 
the building is running, and the 
load on the electrical system is in- 
creased tremendously for’ the 
moment. In a factory, a compar- 
able event would be the flickering 
of office lights when all the electri- 
cal welding equipment is put into 
use at a single time, a not unusual 
happening. 

To scientists, there is nothing 
surprising in all this. When they 
started to look for ways and means 
of using electricity to make life 
easier, they were bound to in- 
crease demand for power. 

Look about you and see the de- 
vices operating on_ electricity 
which either did not exist or were 
less common 20 years ago. Among 
these are clocks, duplicating ma- 
chines, water coolers, tape re- 
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Marathon Corp., Wausau, Wisconsin, Installation by Lippin Office Supply Co 
ffi * a 
Increase Efficiency with 


Keopold Office Furniture... 


a Profitable Investment 


Leopold executive-model desks are designed to eliminate every waste motion, 
conserve every bit of your energy for the important things you have to do 


Drawer center-suspension for finger-tip drawer action . . . easily accessible, 
smooth-rolling deep file drawers . . . and other important Leopold details 
make for more efficient work. 


The Leopold dealer in your community is an experienced office planning 
counselor. Call him right now for specific suggestions profitable for you 
If not known, please write us for his name and address 


tHE Léqp0/6/ Conran 


BURLINGTON, IOWA 


MEMBER OF THE WOOD OFFICE FURNITURE INSTITUTE 
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corders, electric typewriters, movie 
and slide projectors, communica- 
tions equipment, air conditioners, 
electric heaters, thermostats, and a 
great many other items. 

Hence, there is a problem, and 
a growing one. It is clear that we 
are not going to set out to rewire 
all the buildings where voltage is a 
problem. The cost is prohibitive, 
the materials are unavailable 
(think of all the copper wire 
needed) in a time of expanding 
military production. Yet, if we are 
to get maximum use from our 
modern equipment, the problem 
must be faced. 

According to the company’s 
findings, voltage can no longer be 
considered a constant factor when 
designing an electrical product. 
The engineer who figures, as of 
old, that the consumer invariably 
gets the voltage he is supposed to 
receive, is assuming falsely. He 
risks creating a product that 
operates irregularly, and at the 
same time gambles with the repu- 
tation of his company. One can be 
sure that the customer blames the 
maker of the equipment, not the 
mysterious thing which we call 
electricity. 

What then is to be done? The 
answer, according to J. G. Sola, 
president of Sola Electric Com- 
pany, is as follows: 

“We must discipline electricity 
at the point where it causes the 
trouble. When the difficulty is with 
an X-ray machine, a gas range, a 
railway signal, or an_ electric 
measuring device, we build into it 
a unit called a constant voltage 
transformer. This device, which 
exists in thousands of forms for 
the many problems it is called on 
to solve, takes the electrical volt- 
age you get when you plug into a 
wall outlet, between 95 and 130 
volts, and provides the instrument ~ 
with the voltage it requires for 
best performance.” 

More frequently than ever, Mr. 
Sola reported, manufacturers are 
making constant voltage trans- 
formers a standard part of their 
products. One of the most recent 
such developments is the use of a 
constant voltage transformer in 
every microfilm recorder made by 
Bell & Howell. In this unit, the 
camera must be synchronized per- 
fectly with the movement of 
papers to be photographed. Volt- 
age variations would destroy the 
split-second timing. 

In the equipment group most 
sensitive to voltage changes are 
blueprinting machines, photostat- 
ing devices, X-ray machines, and, 
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probably most important, fluores- 
cent lights. 

Fluorescent lamps use a_ unit 
called a ballast, which is a trans- 
former, to function properly. When 
referring to lights, the term 
“constant voltage” becomes “con- 
stant wattage.’’ Because wattage 
variations, whether they be slow 
and infrequent or rapid and con- 
sistent, are a distraction and dis- 
comfort in the office, Sola de- 
veloped a constant wattage bal- 
last, which it called the Sequen- 
start. This keeps wattage at a 
specified level, even when supply 
voltage fluctuates. From the view- 
point of the office manager, who is 
responsible for morale as well as 
for good staff performance, the 
elimination of lamp flickering 
caused by voltage eccentricity was 
one of the major scientific de- 
velopments of recent years. 

Behind the growth of this little- 
known industry is an unusual busi- 
ness situation, a company presi- 
dent who is the research director, 
without title. From studies he and 
his associates have conducted have 
come voltage control devices for a 
wide variety of applications. From 
controlling the lights in your of- 
fice, they extend through such 
diverse fields as disciplining volt- 


age on pilot training equipment 
and navigational aids; controlling 
the rate of feed in grinding mills; 
measuring the alcoholic content of 
the human body, thus giving a 
boost to traffic law enforcement of- 
ficers; protecting patients under- 
going X-ray treatment from burns 
when voltage shoots up suddenly; 
making the delicate measuring in- 
struments required for many labo- 
ratory procedures successful; and 
a host of other uses, both civilian 
and military. 

An example of the energy and 
enthusiasm of this firm is the 
plant-wide testing setup for light- 
ing ballasts and lamps. Through- 
out the building—in corridors, of- 
fices, and production areas—bal- 
lasts and fluorescent lights are on 
test and under observation. In the 
office of L. C. Marschall, executive 
vice president, all the ceiling lights 
are part of the study program, and 
operate automatically. It is not un- 
usual for the lamps to go off sud- 
denly and unexpectedly, but on a 
planned schedule. Once the office 
was plunged into darkness in the 
midst of a late evening executive 
session. Needless to say, the seri- 
ous mien of the conferees was 
shattered and the meeting ended 
abruptly. 





Something new in photographic identification for defense plants and military 
installations is offered with the introduction of a Fairchild-Polaroid camera, 


which makes it possible to complete a photo in less than a minute. A visitor's 


picture can be snapped as soon as he makes known the purpose of his trip, and 


the finished print can be put on his badge. The camera also eliminates tempo- 


rary passes for new employees, thus increasing the security of a defense plant 
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Professors Tour Industry, Learn New 
Management Techniques 





Too often college professors, busy with classes and study, 


don't have time to get acquainted with the practical labora- 


tories in their community. So Evansville management men 


take professors through their plants, answer questions 


about policies and operations straight from the shoulder 





N experiment in education, in 

which top industrial manage- 
ment officials are teachers and col- 
lege professors are students, is be- 
ing conducted in Evansville, Ind. 

It started early one Saturday 
morning last December, when 10 
members of the business and eco- 
nomics faculty of Evansville Col- 
lege arrived at the offices of the 
Hoosier Cardinal Corporation. 
Carefully planned in advance, the 
session lasted until 12:30 p.m., 
with professors comparing what 
they teach with actual practice at 
Hoosier Cardinal. 

First on the program was a talk 
by Thomas J. Morton, Jr., presi- 
dent of Hoosier Cardinal, in which 
he outlined the purposes of the 
corporation, its history, organiza- 
tion, and general problems. 

Then followed a question-and- 
answer period. The chief engineer, 
the sales vice president, the per- 
sonnel manager, and other execu- 
tives answered the _ professors’ 
questions. 

This general session lasted about 
2 hours. The group then divided it- 
self according to the mutual in- 
terest of management and faculty. 
For example, the professor in- 
terested in personnel administra- 
tion met with the company’s per- 
sonnel supervisor. One group 
traced the exact procedure fol- 
lowed by Hoosier Cardinal from 
the time an order is received until 
the product is shipped and the bill 
is mailed. 

The idea for meeting with man- 
agement originated about a year 
ago with Professor Paul R. Busey, 
head of the business and economics 
department at Evansville College. 
Simply, the idea is this: The col- 
lege can do a better job of teaching 
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if its faculty is armed with the 
facts about local business. And the 
best place to get the facts about 
any business is from management. 

Practically all members of the 
business and economics department 
faculty have had experience in 
business and industry, but none in 
Evansville. Thus the illustrations 
they use in class based upon per- 
sonal knowledge were almost about 
firms in other cities. A series of 
visits of this kind would help in 
this respect as well as in several 
others. 

Professor Busey discussed the 
idea for such visits with H. F. Wil- 
liams, Jr., executive director of the 
public relations division, Evans- 
ville Manufacturers and Employers 
Association, who in turn presented 
the idea to his policy committee. 

The policy committee was in- 
terested in the idea, and asked for 
an outline of the information that 
might be desired by the professors. 
Professor Busey and the members 
of his department prepared the 
outline, and the public relations 
division’s school activities com- 
mittee met with Professor Busey 
and three members of his faculty 
to discuss the matter and make 
plans. After approval of the idea, 
Hoosier Cardinal Corporation was 
obtained as a “pilot plant,”’ and a 
date was set for the industry- 
school visit. 

Mr. Morton invited Professor 
Busey and Mr. Williams to meet at 
Hoosier Cardinal to plan for the 
experiment. Several other Hoosier 
Cardinal executives sat in at the 
planning conference. 

The success of the conference- 
tour was in large measure due to 
advance planning by Hoosier Car- 
dinal. “The illustration set up in 


accounting, for example, was 
worth five chapters in a textbook,” 
according to Professor Busey. Be- 
fore the visit, Hoosier Cardinal 
management prepared question- 
naires in an attempt to anticipate 
questions the professors would ask, 
and then formulated answers. 

After the day ended, only a few 
suggestions were made for im- 
proving the conference-tours. One 
was to take a “breather” some 
time during the morning—in the 
first one, the conferees went right 
through the morning without a 
stop. Another was to give more 
time for small group discussions; 
and a third was for the firm to 
furnish faculty members in ad- 
vance with whatever brochures are 
available so that they may find 
out some basic facts about the 
firm before the visit. 

The second conference-tour, to 
the National Furniture Manufac- 
turing Company on February 17, 
was as successful as the first. The 
Evansville College business faculty 
visited the Refrigeration Division 
of International Harvester Com- 
pany on March 19, and will visit 
the International Steel Company in 
April, and the Ideal Pure Milk 
Company in May. Other tours are 
scheduled for next fall. 

Mr. Morton, president of Hoosier 
Cardinal, said at the conclusion of 
the conference-tour: “All of us at 
Hoosier Cardinal enjoyed the op- 
portunity of discussing our com- 
pany policies and activities with 
the college staff. We believe meet- 
ings of this kind will allow educa- 
tional leaders to develop practical 
training programs, resulting in a 
closer understanding of the funda- 
mentals necessary to successful in- 
dustrial operation. 

“We at Hoosier Cardinal gained 
a great deal from this interchange 
of ideas and experiences.” 

The response of the business 
and economics faculty members at 
Evansville College to the visit was 
encouraging, too. Professor Busey 
said, “Everyone was satisfied with 
all aspects of the visit. The pre- 
liminary planning given the pro- 
gram by Hoosier Cardinal along 
with the sympathetic attitude to- 
ward the program resulted in a 
most worth-while venture.” 
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The entire motif, including the buffet supper, was in keep- Native Hawaiians provided entertainment for Island 
ing with the atmosphere suggested by the company title Equipment's open house, and featured the familiar hula 


Making Open House More Colorful 


HE Island Equipment Corpora- 

tion, Long Island City, N. Y., 
held an open house recently to 
celebrate its tenth anniversary and 
added a touch of showmanship to 
liven up the program. 

Since the company name sug- 
gests an island theme, the motif 
was completely Hawaiian. Two 
hula girls greeted each guest with 
“Aloha” and placed a flower lei 
about his neck. A corner of the 
plant was turned into a South Sea 
setting, and a buffet supper was 
prepared by native Hawaiians. 
These Hawaiians also furnished 
entertainment with their singing 
and dancing. 

A tour of the plant was included 
in the program, plus three-dimen- 
sional color slidefilms of installa- 
tions of Island equipment. There 
was a featured speaker for each 
program, and an open forum was 
also held each night. The materials 
handling show program also in- 
cluded two demonstrations of Is- 
land equipment with the sales 
manager in the role of narrator. 

All details of the open house 
were handled by a _ professional 
party organizer, and about 750 
guests attended the affair during 
the five nights. 
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The open house program included three-dimensional films in color (above) 
and a tour of the plant (below) led by experienced Island Equipment guides 
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“Centsless” Accounting 





Dravo reduced physical effort 40 per cent, reduced the 


number of accounting clerical employees 16 per cent, saved 


9.4 per cent in salaries, by dropping cents and rounding 


figures to the nearest dollar, still keeping records accurate 





By L. F. Adams 


Auditor, Dravo Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CCOUNTING for the income 

and outgo of a business can be 
and usually is a very complicated 
proposition in which the individual 
amounts may have to be dealt with 
many times, either separately or in 
combination with others. As a 
business grows and expands, it is 
apparent that the complications 
multiply, and constant attention 
must be given to streamlining and 
simplification. 

Recognition of this need was re- 
sponsible for our efforts in that 
direction through the elimination 
of pennies, which is sometimes de- 
scribed as “centsless’” accounting. 
We think we have developed an 
idea that is both practical and sen- 
sible, and it has resulted in sub- 
stantial savings in our accounting 
costs—as much as 10 per cent, 
which we regard as worth while. 
Besides the actual 10 per cent re- 
duction in our clerical cost at- 
tributable to our use of this device, 
we have been able to accomplish 
more in less time, and we believe 
we have avoided additions to our 
staff that would otherwise have 
been required. 

Dravo Corporation is engaged in 
a number of specialized types of 
businesses, conducted by four dis- 
tinct divisions and two main sub- 
sidiaries, all of which use penny 
elimination to good advantage. 

Several years ago we began pub- 
lishing our annual and interim 
financial reports in whole dollars 
to reduce the dimensions of these 
reports for the convenience of our 
management. We prepared our 
work sheets in the usual way com- 
plete down to the last cent, but 
instructed the typists to print only 
the dollars on the finished reports. 
Dropping the cents resulted in 
statements in which columns of 


figures did not seem to add to the 
printed totals. Differences of a 
dollar or so would be noticed if 
any one took the trouble to add 
them up. No one commented on 
these differences, and we began to 
understand that for practical pur- 
poses absolute accuracy is not 
necessary for control of operations 
or evaluation of results. 

Our next logical thought was 
that if absolute accuracy is not 
necessary in the final results, per- 
haps substantial accuracy would be 
acceptable in the component fig- 
ures. We examined our accounting 
procedures for ways to reduce the 
effort required to maintain strict 
accuracy. This examination called 
attention to the complications in- 
volved in the collection and distri- 
bution of the items of receipts and 
disbursements. These items are 
handled many times in the de- 
velopment of the costs of our 
products and services and in the 
various summaries, statistical re- 
ports, and financial statements we 
prepare. On the average each 
amount recorded contained three 
digits of dollars plus two digits of 
cents, making a total of five digits. 
Therefore, if the pennies could be 
eliminated, we might be able to 
save 40 per cent of the effort de- 
voted to recording the exact 
amounts. 

It was obvious from the start 
that this could not be accomplished 
by completely disregarding or 
“dropping” the cents, because the 
cumulative effect of pennies in- 
volved in the recording of a large 
number of individual entries would 
undoubtedly be of considerable 
consequence. But this could be 
overcome by “rounding” the 
amounts to the nearest dollar. This 
takes advantage of the tendency of 
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fractions under and over a half 
dollar to offset each other, and re- 
duces the ultimate variance to a 
minimum. Amounts ending in 
exactly 50 cents are rounded to the 
nearest even dollar. Thus amounts 
ending in say $1.50 we raise to 
$2.00, and amounts ending in say 
$4.50 we record as $4.00, and so 
on, This tendency of offset is really 
the key to the success of the plan. 

When our studies had convinced 
us that the idea was practical, we 
set about working out the details. 
Since we did not intend to depart 
from the double entry system of 
bookkeeping, and for every debit 
entry there had to be a correspond- 
ing amount recorded as a credit 
entry, something had to be done 
about “the variances that were 
bound to occur. So we provide a 
variance account which we call 
“penny elimination.’’ We set this 
up as a deferred account, and at 
the end of the year we close it to 
profit and loss. 

Since the prime objective of the 
plan is to save accounting time 
and effort, we determined that our 
rules and procedures must not re- 
sult in more work in the elimina- 
tion of pennies than would be 
saved. Therefore entries to those 
accounts in which pennies could 
not be disregarded are still re- 
corded exactly. We found that 
such accounts could be limited to 
those recording the amounts due 
us by banks, customers, employees, 
and other miscellaneous receiv- 
ables, and to the accounts control- 
ling payable items and accrued 
wages, payroll deductions, and 
miscellaneous liabilities. 

Entries to all other accounts in- 
volving income and expense and 
assets and liabilities are “rounded.” 
In one or two cases we discovered 
that although an account could be 
carried on a “rounded” basis in 
principle, actually because of the 
need for a rather elaborate recon- 
ciliation, it was more practical to 
record the individual entries exact- 
ly and avoid the reconciliation. 
Withholding taxes and F.LC. de- 
ductions are examples of this 
point. 

Cash receipts are recorded in 
dollars and cents in our cash re- 
ceipts journal insofar as_ the 
columns covering cash and ac- 
counts receivable are concerned. 
Credits to miscellaneous’ income 
and expense accounts and to other 
general ledger accounts are shown 
in rounded dollars in the columns 
provided for such entries in this 
journal. At the end of the month 
the various columns are totaled 
and an entry prepared to record 
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(Jetting the wrong slant on things ? 


SOME EXECUTIVES can’t look at oper- 
ating figures, without wondering: “Is 
this picture of our business on the 
level?” 

Inaccurate figures—or figures that 
tell only part of the story—are down- 
right dangerous. As a basis for sound 
decisions, they're as useless as figures 
that arrive too late. 

If your figures are slipping, take a 
look at the way McBee Keysort com- 
piles them 

A Keysort system retains the orig- 
inal record throughout your record- 
keeping procedure, eliminates the 
copying and recopying thatconsumes 
costly time and risks clerical error 

What's more, any girl in your of- 
fice can handle Keysort operations 
without any special training. That 
flexibility multiplies the efficiency of 


every girl on your payroll, makes her 
more versatile, keeps your records in 
the hands of people who know your 


business 


With your present personnel, with- 
out costly installations, McBee Key- 
sort cards and machines provide you 
with accurate and useful manage- 
ment controls at less cost than any 
other system. When notched, the pre- 
coded holes along the edges of each 
Kevsort card make it easy to collect 
a wealth of data... classify it. 
summarize it... fileit...findit... 
use it... quickly and accurately 


That’s why McBee sales have mul- 
tiplied sevenfold in just a few years 


The trained McBee representative 
near you can tell you frankly wheth- 
er or not McBee can help you. Ask 
him to drop in. Or write us. 
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THE McBEE COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort—The Marginally Punched Card 


295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y 
The McBee Company, Ltd., 11 Bermondsey Ros 
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ing for you! 
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the totals in the general ledger. 
The amount of the variance is de- 
termined, which is the difference 
between the total debit to cash 
and the sum of the total credits of 
the distribution columns. If the 
variance is considered acceptable, 
it is charged or credited to the 
penny elimination account without 
further recheck or question. If an 
offsetting error of consequence oc- 
curs, it is certain to show up in the 
reconciliation of the bank account 
or detail trial balance of our ac- 
counts receivable, at which time 
correction can be made. In actual 
practice we have had no problems 
in this connection. 

We do not use a cash disburse- 
ment journal, but if we should de- 
cide to install one, the same pro- 
cedure established for our cash re- 
ceived journal would work equally 
well for cash disbursements. All 
disbursements from our general 
cash clear through our accounts 
payable account. We pay all bills 
by checks, record of which is kept 
by IBM tabulating machines, and 
we cannot get a check out of our 
tabulating department without a 
formal accounts payable purchase 
bill properly approved and dis- 
tributed being submitted to that 
department. In the case of trans- 
fers of cash we use dummy pur- 
chase bills that are processed in 
exactly the same manner used for 
bills from a supplier of materials 
or services. Cash discounts allowed 
on purchase bills are deducted 
when such bills are received and 
scheduled for payment, and in all 
our accounting for purchases we 
deal with the net amount to be 
paid. 

After purchase bills are checked, 
approved, and distributed, they are 
sent into the tabulating depart- 
ment in groups of about 50 with an 
adding machine tape of the pay- 
ment amounts. Cards are punched 
in whole dollars covering the dis- 
tribution and in exact dollars and 
cents covering the amounts to be 
paid. These cards are then run 
through a tabulating machine and 
the total of the payment amounts 
compared with the adding machine 
tape. If they agree, these cards be- 
come the credit to accounts pay- 
able and the basis for preparation 
of checks on the scheduled pay- 
ment dates. The total of the dis- 
tribution amounts is likewise com- 
pared with the total of the pay- 
ment amounts and if the variance 
is acceptable—we consider a $2 
variance acceptable—an accumula- 
tion on a control sheet of the pay- 
able totals and the distribution 
totals throughout the month en- 


ables us to make one entry for the 
difference each month to the penny 
elimination account. We _ process 
between 6,000 and 9,000 bills each 
month on this basis. An unaccept- 
able variance is investigated while 
the purchase bills and cards are 
together, and any error is cor- 
rected by repunching as required. 
The savings in effort in this opera- 
tion are very much worth while. 

Billings to customers are of 
course charged to accounts receiv- 
able in exact amounts, but the 
credits to revenue and income ac- 
counts are recorded in rounded 
dollars. Entries to the penny elimi- 
nation account are made when our 
billing is closed for the month. At 
that time the tabulating depart- 
ment furnishes summaries of the 
month’s billing and the amount of 
the variance is ascertained. We are 
working on the principle of even- 
tually presenting all our bills in 
rounded dollars rather than dollars 
and cents and are making progress 
in that direction. We have even 
secured customer acceptance of 
rounded dollar billing in the case 
of a few cost-plus contracts. 

Journal entries covering adjust- 
ments, write-off of depreciation, 
prepayments and deferred charges, 
and accrual of various liabilities, 
as well as distributions and pro- 
rations of overhead expenses pre- 
sent no problems. They are re- 
corded in rounded dollars with the 
exception of entries to the few ac- 
counts that require the use of 
exact amounts. 

In short, we eliminate pennies 
wherever we can at inception, and 
where we cannot do that we elimi- 
nate them as soon as we can with- 
out impairing accuracy. 





Allis-Chalmers 
New President 


Continued from page 9) 


golf. His first problem was to de- 
cide whether he would swing left- 
handed or right-handed. He had 
been a switch hitter in baseball 
but became a right-handed golfer. 
Mr. Roberts said his golf pro told 
him he “could probably make a 
golfer out of him.” 

Today, with all the demands 
made on him by business, Mr. 
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Roberts said that he is lucky if he 
can get on a golf course once a 
week—and that is usually over a 
weekend. One advantage he has is 
that he still retains plenty of the 
old speed from his youth, and it 
does not take him long to get 
around 18 holes. An associate said 
Mr. Roberts gets around a golf 
course faster than anybody he has 
seen, and the president admitted 
he could make 18 holes in 2 hours 
if the course is not crowded. 

As fast as William Roberts is 
now and was when a youth, he 
never quite had the reputation of 
his brother, who acquired the 
nickname “Racehorse” in_ his 
school days. This brother operates 
a hardware store in Missouri. Two 
other brothers live in Eastern 
Kansas—one operates an auto 
supply store and the other one is 
a farmer. A fourth brother works 
for Allis-Chalmers in Atchison, 
Kan. William Roberts’ four sisters 
are living, one in Missouri, one in 
Kansas, and two in Oklahoma. Mr. 
Roberts’ parents are still living on 
an Eastern Kansas farm, but he 
always emphasizes that it is just 
across the Missouri state line. 

The record Mr. Roberts made in 
building the company’s Tractor 
Division, indicates he is well quali- 
fied to handle his new responsibili- 
ties, which include directing the 
General Machinery Division of the 
company in addition to his old 
division. 

The company has made great 
contributions in the fields of elec- 
tric power, including generating, 
transmission, and _ distribution 
equipment. The General Ma- 
chinery Division has long been one 
of the world leaders in the manu- 
facturing of hydraulic turbines, 
flour milling machinery, ore proc- 
essing equipment, and a number 
of other important machinery 
products. 

As one of his associates so aptly 
put it, Bill Roberts brings to his 
new position a broad experience in 
organization, pioneering, and de- 
velopment. Allis-Chalmers, a 104- 
year-old organization, will con- 
tinue to grow, to pioneer, and to 
develop under the able direction of 
its new president. His personality 
is a perfect match for his new re- 
sponsibilities. But, he will never 
lose the farm influence that has 
been a part of all his life. Like his 
friends on the farm, he is an early 
riser, and all of his associates 
know that almost the first man on 
the job every morning is President 
William A. Roberts. 
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2182 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn 
Please send free booklet on the DM 


Name _ 
Firm 


Address 
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Someone smiled 
at me 
this morning 


MTPL-60 CRESTLINE Secretarial Desk 


Ln a vice-president who had a scowling secretary. This 
morning she gave me a big smile . . . this morning she 
had her new CRESTLINE Secretarial Desk, and I think 
the two go together. I don’t blame her . . . it’s really 
wonderful office furniture. It puts all this talk about office 
efficiency right to work. How do I know? I’ve been smiling 


myself since last week when I got my CRESTLINE Office. 


SECURITY STEEL EQUIPMENT CORP. hi 
AVGwEe tC, N E W g3ereserv 
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Timber Progress 


IFTY pages of company history 

make up an anniversary book- 
let published by the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company to commemorate 
its fiftieth year in business. 

Besides tracing the growth of 
the company, “Men, Mills and 
Timber” shows the progress made 
in the forest industry. Weyer- 
haeuser attributes its growth to 
“men who worked hard and in- 
telligently, hard-won capital in- 
vested in machinery and plants, 
sound business management over- 
coming risks and hazards, and 
faith in a growing nation.” 

The company, formally incor- 
porated on January 18, 1900, was 
begun by Frederick Weyerhaeuser, 
who had immigrated to America 
from Mainz, Germany, when he 
was 18 years old. One of his first 
jobs was stacking lumber in a 
small sawmill in Rock Island, III. 
Going on to better positions, he 
became manager of a Coal Valley 
yard, which failed in the panic of 
1858. Creditors taking over the 
yard put Mr. Weyerhaeuser in 
charge. Through good manage- 
ment he rebuilt the business and 
soon was able to buy the yard. 

By the time the panic ended, 
Mr. Weyerhaeuser and F. C. A. 
Denkmann, his brother-in-law, had 
also bought the original Rock Is- 
land sawmill. Their firm prospered. 
Lumber was in demand to build 
the cities and farms of the Mid- 
west, and the Rock Island firm 
supplied it. 

In 1871, Mr. Weyerhaeuser or- 
ganized the Mississippi River 
Logging Company to control prop- 
erty rights of logs driven an- 
nually down the rivers of the 
upper Mississippi. This corpora- 
tion included prominent lumber 
concerns in business in that area. 
Mr. Weyerhaeuser’s management 
philosophy was, “I have always 
found my business profitable when 
my competitors were making 
money and not when they were 
being hurt.” 

Teaming rival millmen for com- 
mon profit won a wide respect and 
friendship for Mr. Weyerhaeuser 
within the industry and resulted 
in the formation of many other 
companies. He believed in decen- 
tralizing authority by spreading 
company management through a 
system of unit controls featuring 
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many separate partnerships, which 
were in part the origin of the 
present Weyerhaeuser Timber 


Company. Sons and grandsons of 
these original partners have con- earn ow 900 your 


tinued their association with the 


Weyerhaeuser name and business . 
an photocopy machine 
Later Mr. Weyerhaeuser moved 
to St. Paul, Minn. Here he became 
acquainted with James J. Hill of really is 
the Great Northern and Northern les 
Pacific railroads. Mr. Hill was in- 
terested in settling the Pacific 
Northwest, to encourage Western 
expansion of population and to ob- 
tain more revenue for his rail- 
roads. 
One of the first people Mr. Hill 
approached to buy land from the 
Northern Pacific was Mr. Weyer- 
haeuser, whose interest was 
aroused. In 1899, Mr. Weyer- 
haeuser and a party of 10 were 
taken on an inspection trip near 
South Bend, Wash., and _ spent 
several days in the timber. On ‘ — 
January 3, 1900, Mr. Weyer- = use 0 agrap 
haeuser bought 900,000 acres of 
land from the Northern Pacific. : ~ 
Sixteen others joined him in the - : Contact Paper 
venture and made him president 
and treasurer. 
The company’s initial assets 
were scattered blocks of timber, of 
unknown volume and_ quality, You'll start to get full value copying . . . and it’s much easier to 
growing mostly on land unsuited from your present photocopy _ use because of its wide latitude and 
for agricultural development. machine the day vou switch to amazing uniformity—from sheet to 
One of the men responsible for this new Kodak paper. sheet, package to package. These 
transforming the company from : : features allow you to trim your op- 
an owner of scattered blocks of Then, you'll see your letters, re- erating costs—eliminate the need for 
land to the processor of forest ports, charts, and other work repro- 
products was George S. Long. He duced with a new sparkle—every 
sensed that the company’s greatest detail needle-sharp . . . in dense 
asset was the soil itself, as well as 
the reproductive power of the 
forest. Kodagraph Contact Paper has a your present machine. Just be sure 
The story of how the company new emulsion, a new base ... that to specify Kodagraph Contact Paper 
led the forest industry from set new standards for contact photo- next time. 
timber mining to timber cropping 


and ended the accepted practice Ke 
of migratory lumbering is unfolded e| G) ollo h Co AG] oP 
in subsequent pages. Much legisla- © @) Fell ny Cs a er 
tion for forest fire prevention was ““THE BIG NEW PLUS’’ IN THE OFFICE-COPY FIELD 
enacted as a result of efforts of | a 
the Weyerhaeuser officials. In Fa 
1909, George S. Long, following in Mail coupon ; EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Frederick Weyerhaeuser’s  foot- for , q Industrial Photographic Division 
steps, and others helped form the free booklet : 4 Rochester 4, N. Y. 
Western Forestry and Conserva- SS 71 
tion Association, a clearing house Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of “Modern Drawing and Document Repro- 
for matters relating to forest pro- duction”... your new free booklet giving full details on Kodagraph Contact Paper. 
tection and timber growing. 

Today the Weyerhaeuser Tim- Name Department 
ber Company has lumber division 
branches in nine cities, pulp divi- 
sion branches in three places, and Street 
eight sales and distribution offices. 
It has nine tree farms in Wash- 
ington and four in Oregon, as well Zone 
as four other subsidiaries. 


wasteful trial-and-error testing . . . 
split-second timing. 
But see for yourself how you can 


photographic blacks, clean whites. 
step up quality ... and save ... with 
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The prime virtue of a filing system 
is to be utterly simple—fool-proof, 
G/W Safeguard Filing System has 
that virtue. 


Filing and finding important papers 
has no place for curly-cues, proto- 
col or a search warrant. You want 
a paper—so YOU WANT IT— 
NOW! There’s no balm in excuses, 
alibis or want ads. : 


/ ° 
neem Se 
1:23 


pandable to ten or ten 
thousand drawers. The 
size and character of 
your business do not 
matter. 


Engineering Specialists in 
Office Equipment, Systems 
and Visible Records 


This 1-drawer Safeguard unit is complete 
with guides, folders and labels. It speeds 
up filing and finding by ANYONE, experi- 
enced with files or not. It is one of the 
thousands of business aids produced by 
Globe-Wernicke for better office services at 
lower cost. 


x * * 


Put a “green” file clerk on the job 
and by lunch time she’s clicking— 
like a veteran. She'll turn up ANY 
paper you want, quickly and surely. 


See G/W Safeguard system at your 
G/W dealer’s; or he'll send one and 
demonstrate it. No obligation. Find 
your dealer easily in the classified 
phone book, under “Office Furni- 
ture & Equipment” and the Globe- 
Wernicke listing. 


Cincinnati 12, Ohio 


Profit Sharing 
At Motorola 


(Continued from page 11) 


A trophy, a full week in Chicago 
with expenses paid (including 
those of one guest), a new car, a 
tour of the company’s plants and 
offices, and a choice of either a 
television or radio set. 

About 300 stockholders wrote 
letters, and suggestions covered al- 
most every phase of the business. 
The winner that first year was a 
52-year-old DuPont chemist from 
Wilmington, Del. He and his wife 
received all the awards listed 
above. The “Stockholder of the 
Year” plan continued last year 
and is expected to go on for a long 
tinie to come. 

Some idea of Motorola’s steady 
growth in recent years is best 
understood when the number of 
employees in 1940 is compared 
with those of today. A little over a 
decade ago, Motorola had 1,050 
employees, and there were 131,000 
square feet of plant area. Today 
there are more than 7,000 em- 
ployees and more than a million 
square feet of space in 10 different 
plants—Chicago; Quincy, Ill.; and 
Phoenix, Ariz.; plus_ television 
test laboratories in Lakewood, 
N. J.; and Rockford, Il. 

Motorola has gained its place of 
national prominence as a manu- 
facturer in a comparatively short 
time. President Paul Galvin and 
his late brother Joseph put to- 
gether $565 in 1928 and began 
producing battery eliminators for 
home radios. The business was 
short-lived, but another one quick- 
ly took its place when the brothers 
started manufacturing auto radios. 
First known as the Galvin Manu- 
facturing Corporation, the com- 
pany later changed the name to 
Motorola and moved into the home 
radio and television fields, as well 
as two-way communications. Dur- 
ing World War II, the company 
produced Walkie-Talkies, Handie 
Talkies, and radar. 

Today Motorola is one of the 
“Big Four” television manufac- 
turers (RCA, Philco, Admiral), 
and it is vying for the business of 
approximately 65 per cent of the 
nation’s families that are poten- 
tial television audiences. Since less 
than 20 per cent of these families 
already have sets, the field is wide 
open. 
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The man who is the guiding 
figure behind Motorola is the man 
who helped get it started—Paul V. 
Galvin, 56. When Joseph Galvin 
died in 1944, young Robert Galvin 
—son of President Galvin—took his 
place as executive vice president. 
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Customers Help 
Carson Buyers 


ISTRIBUTED throughout the 

Carson Pirie Scott & Com- 
pany department store in Chicago 
are 4- by 6-inch slips which cus- 
tomers are asked to use in notify- 
ing the management that the store 
did not have some item wanted by 
the customer. 

Each slip reads: ‘Carson’s 
Didn’t Have’’; then there are blank 
lines on which the customer may 
fill in the name of the item, color 
or size, department, date, and 
price. A request printed at the bot- 
tom urges the customer to drop 
the slip in a box provided for that 
purpose. 

With current difficulties in 
maintaining stocks, this plan 
ought to help Carson buyers obtain 
information about what items cus- 
tomers are shopping for, but are 
failing to find. Theoretically, of 
course, this information should be 
passed along to buyers by the sales 
staff, but salespeople being as busy 
as they are, and human enough to 
forget, there probably is less in- 
formation of this kind passed up 
to buyers than in less busy times. 
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Introducing the BW COPYFLEX ; 


a NEW 
machine 
to simplify 
copying 


It's ideal for 


desk-side’’ copying 


needs no inks, stencils, trays, plumb- 
ing, exhausts or special room lighting. 


Uses BW Diazo process, long employed by in- 
dustry, to make exact low-cost positive copies. 
First machine specifically designed to use this quick, 
clean, easy process anywhere in your office. 


* In seconds, the BW Copyflex gives 
you an exact, smudgeproof copy of 


anything typed, written or drawn. 


e It’s far cheaper and faster than 


ordinary methods for obtaining | to 
100 copies. Copies 82” x 11” in size 


average less than 2¢ for a// costs. 


» Locate it anywhere in your office— 
it requires no installation. You, your 
secretary, or anyone else can operate 


it easily, without special training. 


Copying is so simple! If your 
letter, record, or document to be 
copied is on ordinary translucent 
paper, you simply insert it into the 


machine with BW Copyflex paper. 


Within seconds you receive a crisp, 
errorproof, smudgeproof copy — flat, 
dry, and ready for immediate use. The 
100th copy is as sharp as the first. 

If your original material is marked 
on both sides, or is on opaque paper, 
the machine quickly makes a copy on 
BW reflex film 


to make as many regular copies as 


which is then used 


you want 

BW Copyflex is the fastest, most 
economical way to make | to 100 
copies of reports, records, orders, in 
voices—on letterhead, printed form or 
graph paper. It reduces paper work a 
hundred ways, saves time and cuts 
costs. See how BW Copyflex can help 


you... S nd the coupon today 


Specialists in copying since 1897 


CHARLES 
100 Reade Street 


Dept. $-41 


BRUNING COMPANY, INC. 
New York 13, N.Y 


Please send me information on the new BW Copyflex 


Name 
Company 
Street 


City 


Title 





IDEAS FOR BETTER INVENTORY CONTROL! 


srandat 


pallimerk Simplification 


KANT-SLIP 
continuous forms 


Feeding- 
aligning devices: 
THE REGISTRATOR 

PLATEN 


AUTOMATIC LINE 
FINDER 


Advances form into 
Stock clerks, issuing parts to production, handwrite a tab- new writing position 
ulating card . . . and identical delivery tickets—as one 
form.* That's only one idea—Standard’s Representatives 
today offer you specialized information and techniques . . . 
a basic plan . . . to break down your control problem— 
and simplify the key record systems: 
A. Develop the best procedure. A Receiving, Stores Issue, ice ei 
Production, Move Order . . . any such record system _gegisters 2 different 
. should operate to furnish complete, accurate forms for 1 continu. 
source data quickly, easily. silat detalii 
Simplify the writing method. Modern communications ——4- = 
and automatic record production can largely elimi- Stel 
nate clerical time as a factor in a certain inventory ij“ 
problem—says a PS. writer.* EN / '@bt 
C. Design the most efficient form. South Carolina Mills’ QIN 
three-part Case Tag simplifies warehousing and lo- “ 
cation of merchandise in stock.* 


Stock withdrawals are recorded with positive accuracy. 


BURSTER-IMPRINTERS 


Sign, dote, number, 


*These and other actual system stories are detailed in PS. trim, tear off, stock 
magazine—examples of the methods experience our repre- “°""5" forme 
sentative makes available. Write for free copies. The Standard > 
Register Company, 604 Campbell St., Dayton 1, Ohio. -_~ > 


Standard ee mar 


1 morginlly punched by hond 


ghe ofigine’ 
Continues _ 
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Microfilming 
Saves $20,000 


(Continued from page 15) 


behind the old one; if the part 
number is changed, then the new 
negative is filed under the new 
part number in proper sequence. 
This is important when it is neces- 
sary to check the history of a 
change over a period of time in re- 
lation to other changes that have 
occurred since the original tracing 
was drafted. 

Of perhaps greater value is the 
fact that a great deal of time and 
labor are saved in looking up 
pertinent information that exists 
on a tracing. Prior to the 70mm. 
microfilming program, it was 
necessary to pull out the original 
tracing in order to obtain such in- 
formation. Or if the tracing had 
been microfilmed on 35mm., it was 
necessary to locate the proper roll, 
place it in a reader, and scan the 
negatives until the desired one was 
located. Now it is necessary only 
to pull a small envelope from a 
numerical card file. 

The 70mm. microfilming pro- 
gram was begun in 1948. By late 
1950, more than a million tracings 
had been microfilmed. As previous- 
ly stated, the positive prints of 
these are stored in rolls in fire- 
resistant safes in a remote area, 
while the negatives are cut into 
individual frames and filed in simi- 
lar safes on company property. 
The million records occupy 11 
portable safes. The saving of floor 
space alone is conservatively esti- 
mated to be worth more than 
$20,000 a year. 

In addition to microfilming en- 
gineering tracings, Ford has re- 
cently begun microfilming all im- 
portant drawings of dies, jigs, fix- 
tures, and gauges which would be 
difficult to replace, as well as all 
parts of machines which the com- 
pany has designed. It is estimated 
that 2 million such drawings for 
the manufacturing engineering de- 
partment will be recorded on 
70mm. microfilm. Drawings of 
plant facilities are also being 
microfilmed, and about 220,000 of 
these have been processed. 

Many times a day it is necessary 
to blow up a 70mm. negative. Re- 
quests for details of some specific 
part of the Model T or Model A 
still are received, and requests for 
such information concerning later 
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models are numerous. Negatives 
are blown up on transparent paper 
or linen, depending upon the na- 
ture of the request or use of the 
enlargement. The enlargement is 
then processed to produce blue- 
prints or whiteprints in quantity, 
as desired. 

Now, suppose all of the Ford 
tracings and even the microfilm 
negatives should be destroyed in 
any way. The positives then would 
be brought back from their hiding 
place, the rolls would be cut into 
individual frames, the frames 
would be blown up to desired size 
making them _ reproducible on 
transparent paper or on linen, and 
the tracings would be reproduced 
in quantity by either the blueprint 
or the dry process method in 
minimum time, without having to 
make new tracings. 

But the microfilming program 
has had other results. Before it 
was undertaken, a survey of the 
reproduction procedure was made. 
This survey brought to attention 
several facts, one of which was 
that the tracings were taking a 
severe beating in doing double 
duty as original tracings and as 
printing masters for making blue- 
prints and diazo prints. Average 
useful life of an active tracing was 
about 6 months, during which as 
many as 6 revisions might be ef- 
fected and more than 500 prints 
might be made from it. 

When tracings became too badly 
worn, they had to be retraced, and 
this work was costing an esti- 
mated $75,000 a year. Even so, it 
was found that many of the blue- 
prints from worn tracings were 
barely legible. 

It was also found that dry 
process intermediates or van dykes 
could not maintain the desired 
quality. They needed an_ inter- 
mediate that would give good re- 
sults from brand new tracings and 
equally good results from badly 
worn tracings. Such intermediates 
would be used in place of original 
tracings in making blueprints and 
diazo prints, while the originals 
would be used for continuing de- 
sign development only. 

We decided, therefore, to use a 
new photographic paper on which 
a positive copy is made directly 
from a positive original. Known 
as Kodagraph Autopositive Paper, 
this material can be used in 
normal room light on automatic 
processing equipment. Blueprin*s 
can be made on existing machines 
at a speed of 15 feet per minute. 

This paper requires photo- 
graphic processing, using standard 
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“...most chair for the 


% money I ever saw! 


ets) 
x 3a “4 


“ .. best seat 
I ever sat on!” 


That’s the consensus of opinion among employers and 
employes, alike: Cosco “Finger-Lift” Office Chair is 
a better seat—a bigger value! Foam rubber-padded, 
revolving “saddle” seat raises or lowers—quickly, 
easily and positively—to any height between 16” and 
20” .. . backrest adjusts three ways. Durable, wash- 
able, vinyl plastic upholstery on seat and backrest in 
green, brown, maroon or gray; all-metal frame finished 
in gray or brown baked-on enamel. Life-time lubri- 
cated, hard rubber casters, with ball bearing swivels. 
Ask for demonstration without obligation at leading 
office equipment dealers. Or write for name of nearest 
dealer; COSCO, Dept AB-4, Columbus, Indiana 
Illustrated: Model 16-C, with gray, baked-on enamel! finish. Also 


Model 16-D, with brown, baked-on enamel finish. Retail price about 
$29.95 (slightly higher in Florida, Texas and Western states). 


” 


a 


In ond out for 
depth of seat .. 


a, a 


Up ond down for 
height of bockrest? 


Tilts freely to 
“follow” the back 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION + COLUMBUS, INDIANA 
Mokers of COSCO Household Stools, Chairs and Utility Tables 





Dont Tear 


our Hai iY @ = You can have that im- 


portant printed matter 

Fae promptly ... without costly, aggravating 

delays . . . if you own a Davidson Dual. Save 

money, too. It will print your stationery, office 

forms, envelopes, advertising literature, order 

blanks, ete. . . . top quality work . . . in black 

and white or multi-color. Does both offset and letter- 

press printing using paper or metal offset plates, type, 
Linotype slugs, electros and rubber plates. 





.) 
~~ 
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And ... it will handle all your office duplicating . . . 


Hundreds of ‘ isti H _ : 
ee clear, distinct copies from first to last...using low 
printers who cost paper masters. 
David ecae 
lavidson Duais 
_ ean give you Get the facts about this time and 
this fast, low cost . P : 
service, too. money saving office machine. Write 


today. 


Davidson Du 


DAVIDSON CORPORATION a sussipiary oF 
MERGENTHALER @§i‘le}a4J3 COMPANY 


1028-60 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 











3,500 Sheets An Hour .. 
Collated by One Pair of Hands! 


USE the EVANS GATHERING RACK 


Whatever YOUR business, you can probably put one 
or more Evans GATHERING RACKS to profitable 
0 U Writ . use. ONE OPERATOR, sitting or standing, easily 
ne User rites: collates 3,500 sheets an hour, doing large or small 
“The ? ia gatherings faster and cheaper. Use racks singly, or 
The racks have proved in pairs as needed. Each section holds 500 sheets at 
very profitable. Our of- inclined angle. Of all aluminum, racks collapse for 
fice runs a rather large setting aside. 
collection department, and DU MODEL: 
: : 
finding the files has al- Each 6-Section Unit... . . $14.00 
ways been a difficult job T 
Your racks reduced the re mesets: Sise $11.00 
job considerably —LA W - 712—12-Seetion Size 16.50 
OFFICES of WILLIAM TU 718—18-Seection Size (pictured) 25.00 
D. WOOLLEY.” All models available in half-width for direct mail 


Be aa advertising assemblies, sorting checks, freight bills 
ete. 


See Your Dealer or Write: Evans Specialty Co., Inc., 407 N. Munford St., Richmond 20, Va. 





photographic solutions, but this is 
done automatically by means of a 
machine built by the Paragon 
Revolute Corporation. This ma- 
chine is roll fed and has a speed of 
4 feet per minute, permitting suf- 
ficient washing to insure a long 
life for the photographic image. 

As the photographic _inter- 
mediates are made, an_ inter- 
mediate file is established and sub- 
sequent blueprints or whiteprints 
are made directly from the inter- 
mediates. The dense silver line of 
the intermediate doesn’t smear, 
hence the last print of an order 
for several hundred is as clear as 
the first. 

Intermediate prints are also 
used for ready reference in answer 
to inquiries, while the original 
tracings remain in a separate file 
where. they are available to en- 
gineers and draftsmen at all times, 
instead of being in use on the re- 
producing machines much of the 
time as they formerly were. 

The microfilming program at 
Ford thus has led to a major econ- 
omy by practically eliminating re- 
drafting of tracings, has extended 
the life of tracings, has made them 
available for reference purposes at 
all times, provides shop prints of 
better quality than before, and at 
the same time provides a complete 
file of all tracings that is not likely 
to be destroyed, whatever may 
befall. 











Film Story 
Of Credit 


DOCUMENTARY film en- 

titled, ‘‘Credit, Man’s Confi- 
dence in Man,” has been issued by 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., for use by 
schools, trade associations, credit 
groups, and service clubs. The film 
illustrates the function of credit in 
the growth of America and its in- 
dispensable place in our modern 
economy. 

By episode and analogy the film 
depicts the elements of the risk in 
consumer, commercial, and bank 
credit. The problems of retail store 
management are followed through 
the picture, ending with a descrip- 
tion of the credit reporting func- 
tion as performed by the Dun & 
Bradstreet reporter. 

The 16mm. film with sound runs 
33 minutes. It is available without 
charge to interested groups. 
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Fills Order 
In 3 Hours 


(Continued from page 24) 


ment, the shelving manufacturers 
could promise no prompt de- 
liveries. The purchasing agent of 
an associate company suggested 
the use of deck plates, bolted and 
welded to upright angle irons. So 
the associate company purchased 
a large supply of steel deck plates, 
cut and fabricated them to fit into 
upright angle steel posts; a clever 
turnscrew enables quick leveling 
on uneven floors, and on the ramp 
floors which have approximately 
3 per cent slant. 

The office section of the plant is 
air conditioned, lighted with 60 
or more foot-candles. Walls are fir 
plywood, in all but the private of- 
fices of Mr. Nelson and Mr. Muir. 
These walls are birch plywood in a 
natural finish. The sections with 
fir plywood were painted white, 
then wiped off quickly to give a 
pleasing but virtually natural 
finish. 

Installation of a Ditto order and 
invoice writing system has saved 
much time and lessened the chance 
for errors in copying. In one opera- 
tion the Ditto creates an order, 
shipping ticket, label, invoice, and 
salesman’s copy of the order. 

Accounts receivable are no more 
than a copy of the invoices, kept 
in metal files, each file mounted 
on a wheeled cart which is rolled 
into a fireproof vault built on the 
office floor level. 

Teletalk intercommunication 
equipment connects the various 
executives and departments for 
quick transmission of instructions 
and information. A modern kitchen 
and a handsome dining room for 
employees are part of the new 
facilities. Two cooks _ prepare 
lunches, which are sold to em- 
ployees who want to eat in the of- 
fice, for 25 cents a day. This small 
sum covers two servings of hot 
coffee at each office desk daily. 
The same women who make and 











It’s easy to pour profits down 
the drain if record-keeping costs 
are higher than they should be! 
Many concerns use 8, 9, 10 or 
more copies of business forms 
for various departments. With 
ordinary forms it takes TWO 
GIRLSand TWO MACHINES 
to accomplish what ONE GIRL 
can do easier, quicker, better — 
at less cost — with American 
LITHOSTRIP continuous 
forms! 





THE OLD WAY. ..and the NEW! 


The old, laborious way requires 
9 steps to handle one set of rec- 
ord-keeping forms... collating, 
interleaving carbon, jogging 
sheets, inserting, aligning, turn- 
ing roller, typing, removing 
forms and deleaving carbon. 
With American LITHOSTRIP 
continuous forms, as shown at 
right, it’s 1-2-3...type, tear off, 
zip out the carbons! 


If you use Invoices, Purchase and Ship- 
ping Orders, Voucher Checks, Credit 
Memoranda, Teletype or Tabulating 
Forms, Sales and Manufacturing Orders 
. . . SEND FOR A FREE COPY of our 
latest folder that tells how fo cuf 
forms handling costs 33% or more! 











serve the coffee also put in spare 
time cleaning the offices. 

Another moneysaving feature of 
the new quarters was mentioned 
by Mr. Muir when he said, “Since 
we have moved into the new 
quarters we haven't lost a perma- 
nent employee, and employee turn- 
over seems to be practically a 
thing of the past.” 
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your desk is the heart of your g Inventory of 
office _-e «(115,000 Items 


“+o 
q---. 


To PURGL === 
CHASING ~~ (Continued from page 19) 


-—— oo ---" 

4 — yo ADVERTISING be transferred to the visual card 
- < file in the normal manner. oe 

or ha Before new merchandise tick- 

Ace a9 ets” are filled in, there must be an 

“nr S incentive for the item to be added 

S to stock. In some cases, a manu- 

facturer may have produced a new 


From your desk pumps a steady flow of paper that maintains your mechanical pencil, and he is plan- 
ning to back up his product with 


entire organization. If that flow should slacken or be temporarily ae: stat 
. . : a strong advertising program. If 
halted, your business would falter somewhere— in sales, in purchas- Horder’s thinks the item looks like 
ing, in shipping. For this reason you owe it to yourself to equip your a good thing, it will buy a quan- 
office with the most efficient working tools available—Imperial office tity, and then the merchandise 
furniture. Imperial office furniture is built in a variety of styles and “ticket” goes through. 
price ranges ...but all embody the famous Imperial features that On the other hand, several dit- 
P ; ; : ferent stores may get a number of 
make your work easier. Stop in today at your Imperial dealer—just customers who want a certain 
see what he has to offer you. pencil that Horder’s does not stock. 
‘ A special handling department 
MEMBER = Increase Office Efficiency. . . 4 a takes care of these orders, but the 
| | } Send ten cents for Imperial’s Wang e=ecnaal cost is high and profits are small 
we) egy pero a aoe desk company because of the individual handling. 
cut-outs, and planning advice. EVANSVILLE 7, INDIANA Therefore, the company might de- 
cide that the pencil should be 
stocked, since they apparently are 
in demand. Here again the mer- 
chandise “tickets” would be made 
out. 


Don’t File It — HANG iT! “Saue “tame wtth While Horder’s inventory control 


system is carefully streamlined to 


©) | ” 
" xfo Zz Li hel J f get the greatest efficiency with the 
Ox rd PENDAFLEX ¢ é CnHe least work, it could not function as 


HANGING FO LDERS ) ! well without assistance from allied 
; departments. The warehouse was 

Cut Filing Costs 20% or More! || engineered so that its operations 
s fit in nicely with the inventory 

control system. To illustrate, the 

warehouse bins were built to hold 


Folders hang by 


/ 
/ 
4 an average month's supply of each 
hooks on frame item. The bin for ring binders 
os ” would be rather large, while the 
Frame fits in — bin for certain mechanical pencils 
Ts ‘ 


a-“e 


BE SURE! .. . BEFORE YOU BUY 





file drawer would be small; but each bin would 
hold a month’s supply. Technically 
speaking then, when every bin in 
Instant THE MODERN COPYHOLDER Horder’s warehouse is filled to 


reference to | Promotes Accuracy * Increases Production capacity, the company could 
operate for 1 month. 


every folder! Saves Eyestrain « Portable 
’ An added advantage of the en- 


— $1775 gineered bins is that they expedite 
PLUS TAX the counting of stock. 

Attachments for copying from wider sheets Horder’s entire new warehouse 
15 inch eye guide extension — $1.25 a . 7 , 
Shihesadiioninnten~ Rad is geared to operate as efficiently 

as the inventory control system. 














FREE TRIAL OF FER— Write osking us to send you There is now a better system of 
o RITE-LINE COPYHOLDER with the understanding that 3 i “C is 
you moy return it without charge within ten days. _—s "he sg vas hoe 
orders can be filled more quickly 
for Catal a 1025 - 15th Street, N. W. . ACKI) 
Send fer Catalog RITE-LINE CORP. Washington 5, D. C. and easily. An order _ picker 


OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO., INC. | RITE-LINE copruwoiper formerly could fill about 40 lines 
——— of an order every hour; now the 


i . d City, N. Y. | , 
| Clinton Road | Serten hy, ©. ¥.} figure has jumped to 80 lines an 
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hour. Too, a good order picker 
used to require 3 years of training 
before he could be depended upon 
completely, but now a green em- 
ployee can learn to fill orders well 
in 2 weeks. The difference lies not 
in the ability of the order pickers, 
but in Horder’s simplified num- 
bering system which makes it un- 
necessary for an employee to know 
all about the 15,000 items in stock; 
the employee simply must be able 
to read numbers, and that is all. 
Because of the smooth-running 
warehouse operations and because 
of the perfected inventory control 
system, the company can stress its 
slogan “Order from Horder’’ and 
know that the customer will get 
his complete order without delay. 





Big Task- 
Small Space 


(Continued from page 13) 


space. Ceilings and walls are 
acoustically treated to cut down 
the noise. Too, there are thermo- 
pane windows in the new wall 
which separates tabulating from 
the rest of the office. Both rooms 
seem larger, and Cook’s manage- 
ment wants visitors to see the 
modern machines. 

The accounting, sales, and pur- 
chasing departments have had 
their wooden desks replaced with 
Metal Office Furniture desks and 
chairs. A gradual program is un- 
der way to replace the older desks 
with metal ones. When the wooden 
desks are replaced, they are sent 
to Cook’s research building in an- 
other part of the city. 

The remodeling plan at Cook 
also included a new color scheme. 
Offices are painted in different 
colors, most of them lighter than 
they were before. 

As C. E. Lundeen, Cook’s secre- 
tary-treasurer, pointed out, the 
company tries to be modern with- 
out spending an exorbitant amount 
of money. How well Cook has suc- 
ceeded in its effort was partly il- 
lustrated recently when the relief 
switchboard operator went to a 
meeting of operators and was told, 
“There’s nothing more Cook can 
do to improve its system; it has 
everything modern in _ telephone 
equipment.” 
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CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
OF THE NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
USES A DICTAPHONE TIME-MASTER! 


PRESIDENT EMERITUS of Dartmouth College 
and now Chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Dr. Hopkins is another business 
leader who dictates the TIME-MASTER way 


Take a tip from the many important 
“tell it to the TIME 
dictating 


Americans who 


MASTER”! 
machine will help you get more done . 


This new electronic 
more easily and efficiently . . . in less time 
and at less cost! And it will give you extra 


time for things besides work! 


You can trap those fleeting thoughts in- 
stantly, accurately, easily—without touch 


ing a pencil or waiting for your secretary! 


DICTAPHONE 


THE GREATEST NAME IN DI 
CORPORATION 


“Dictaphone” is a registered trade-mark of 


Dictaphone Corporatior 


The amazing TIME-MASTER is always ready 
and waiting to record every word. Just flick 
a switch and think out loud! 

The Memobelt, the TIME-MASTER’s revo- 
lutionary one-time recording medium, 
makes a permanent, mailable, fileable rec- 
ord! Your secretary will love TIME-MASTER’s 
tiny transcription hearing piece, the Magic 
Far! Light as a feather, it can’t muss hair! 

Call your local Dictaphone man for a 


free demonstration in your own office! 


Send for your free copy 


of “Time Itself." 


Dictaphone Corp., Dept. J-41, 


a 3. 87, BF 


420 Lexington Ave 


Please send me my free copy of “Time 


Name 
Company 
Address — 


City & Zone—__ 90608 one 
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me SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 

Compact, economical, safe. All revolving parts 
are covered. Instantly adjustable. Shreds %” to 
%”. Designed for continuous and trouble-free 

service. 


FREE TRIAL 
Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. If 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 





Ideal Visual Control 


%& Gives Graphic Picture of your Operations 

——Spotlighted by Color. 

® Facts at a Glance—Saves Time, Saves Money, 

Prevents Errors. 

% Simple to Operate. Type or Write on Cards, 

Snap on Board. 

%& Ideal for Production, Traffic, Sales, Inven- 
tory, Scheduling, Ete. 

%& Made of Aluminum, Fits any Size Operation 

Compact, Attractive. 


Complete price $4950 including cards 


) 26-PAGE BOOKLET 
ree AND PLAN SHEET 
WITHOUT OBLIGATION 
Write Today for Your Copy 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


55 West 42nd St. New York (8, N. Y. 
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VOLUME COST — 50% + 


$480,000 


PROFIT OR LOSS 





$ 760,000 
860,000 
960,000 

1,000,000 
1,100,000 
1,200,000 
1,300,000 
1,400,000 


860,000 
910,000 
960,000 
980,000 
1,030,000 
1,080,000 
1,130,000 
1,180,000 





Per Cent 
$100,000 13.1 
50,000 5.8 
Even 0 
P §$ 20,000 2.0 
P 70,000 6.4 
P 120,000 10.0 
170,000 13.0 
P 220,000 16.0 








Your Break-Even Point 


(Continued from page 17) 


where fixed costs are 50 per cent 
of volume; as variables take the 
other 50 per cent always. Note the 
break-even point has gone up 20 
per cent just like prices. 

Therefore, the million a year is 
not the million a year of 3 years 
ago. Not only does the purchasing 
power of the profit diminish, but 
the actual dollars of profit are 
less. That is why the dollars of 
volume must increase as fast as 
selling prices advance. The break- 
even point is really in units, not 
dollars. 

The working of the formula is 
not destroyed. The dollar break- 
even point just moves up as costs 
and prices increase. Excess volume 
above the break-even point still 
brings extraordinary returns. De- 
ficiencies still cause severe losses. 

On the new chart on which 
$960,000 is “break-even,” the firm 
will have the results shown in the 
above table. 

This is about as far as the ex- 
ample can be stretched as adding 
volume with no change in fixed 
charges can oniy be carried on 
about 20 per cent above the 10 per 
cent profit level, then the fixed 
charges themselves become ‘“un- 
fixed.”” They must be increased, not 
due to inflation, but due to physi- 
cal inability to stretch the output 
of a given plant to an unlimited 
extent. 

This would be true even in a 
strictly resale activity, where 
store size, office equipment limita- 
tions, wrapping, delivery and simi- 
lar facilities would have to be con- 
sidered. It is even more true in 
manufacturing where the limita- 
tions are floor space, tools; after 
full advantage has been taken of 


doubling shifts, jobbing out, and so 
forth. 

To make clear the effect of price 
inflation on profit at various 
volumes, the normal chart is re- 
peated and enlarged to cover 
$1,500,000 volume at uninflated 
prices. 

Alongside of the chart is a new 
one showing the same $1,500,000 
volume, but under inflationary 
conditions in which costs and 
prices are up 20 per cent. 

The break-even point is at 
$800,000 in the normal chart, and 
$200,000 profit can be earned at 
$1,200,000 volume. Here normal 
operation is around $1,000,000 a 
year. On the chart including 20 
per cent inflation in both costs and 
prices, the break-even has moved 
to a little below $1,000,000 a year. 
This volume would have earned 
$96,000 under the _ conditions 
charted on the normal chart. To 
make the $200,000 profit (possible 
at $1,200,000 under normal condi- 
tions) it would be necessary under 
20 per cent inflation to ship 
$1,370,000 a year, or an increase 
of some 14 per cent. As the dollar 
inflation has been 20 per cent, this 
14 per cent increase in dollar ship- 
ments should not be too difficult. 
It is essential to make allowance 
for this in forecasting results. 

At this point we must also 
recognize that in purchasing 
power the $200,000 is not the same 
either, as it will not purchase the 
same capital assets nor will it be 
as valuable to stockholders if dis- 
bursed in dividends. 

With this in the calculation it 
becomes obvious that the break- 
even point marches up actually in 
step with each step up of prices 
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and costs. The million-dollar 
volume which was all right for 
this company 3 years ago now be- 
comes its break-even point with 
costs and dollars inflated, so it is 
impossible to say that if a concern 
earned a given profit on a certain 
volume 3 years ago it should earn 
the same profit on the same 
volume now “because everything 
went up uniformly.” 

The charts are scaled uniformly 
so they are applicable to smaller 
and larger operations, but the re- 
lationship of fixed and variable 
items could differ a bit in indivi- 
dual companies. 





IBM’s War 
Story 


AST March the International 

Business Machines Corporation 
published a Diary of U. 8. Partici- 
pation in World War II as a tribute 
to the contribution its employees, 
in the Armed Forces and at home, 
made to the success of the Allies 
in the war. Thirty thousand addi- 
tional copies were given to people 
outside the corporation, but so 
many requests for extra copies 
resulted that the book has been 
reprinted. 

From the colored map on the 
inside front cover to the revised 
war expenditure figures on page 
374, the book presents an accurate 
and vivid account of the conflict. 
Action pictures tell the story of 
the major battles; photographs of 
people who played a part in the 
war effort either in the Services 
or on the home front make up a 
running “who’s who.” Govern- 
ment, industry, labor, the diplo- 
matic front, youth, radio, press, 
screen, the Red Cross, and other 
auxiliary services are among the 
many groups that also receive 
recognition. 

Other interesting sections list 
the major U. S. military decora- 
tions, war expenditures by the 
different governments, and include 
excerpts of comments on the war 
from issues of Think, IBM’s house 
organ. 

As a public service, copies of 
the monumental book have been 
mailed to all libraries. Edmund F. 
Hackett, the editor, will send extra 
copies to those who request them 
as long as the supply lasts. 
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UARCO 


Portable Registers 
and Forms 


for everyone concerned! 


Four of them—see at left—for four people in your 
firm, the same day a shipment arrives. And made in 
a single writing on a Uarco Portable Register! 


Portable means on-the-spot writing, and this handy 
register goes anywhere your clerk goes on the 
receiving dock. Loaded with Uarco Receiving Report 
Forms pre-printed so that the writing is greatly 
simplified and speeded up. Uarco designs these 
forms to supply full information. Each copy is 


accounting labeled and colored for fast office routing. 


Result: prompt action and notification to all concerned. 
The right people know what has come in. . . where 
it's stored .. . and they know it right away! 


Uarco designs these Receiving Report Forms to 
meet any special requirements. To break up your 
receiving dock bottleneck . . . call a Uarco 
Representative, today. 


purchasing 


== 


Factories: Deep River, Connecticut; Cleveland, 
Ohio; Chicago, Illinois; Oakland, California— 
Sales Representatives in All Principal Cities 


department ordering 


LARCO 


Lh ie) diel 708 22) 


UARCO Incorporated 
Room 1621, 141 W 
Chicago 4, Hlinois 


Jackson Blvd 


Please send samples of Uareo Receiving Report 
Register Forms 


Name 


Business Forms 








Ser oe eae 


“Lheres an Art 
to desk oficiency” 


« “My new Art Metal Fold-O-Way desk has + 
«J everything! | can change from flat top ¥ 


to typing position in four seconds 
time, without a bit of effort. 

No vibration whatever when 

typing—and isn't it smart!" 


Any standard 


typewriter neatly } 
fits in here se ‘ 


Right! The new Art Metal Secretarial An Art Metal “Planned Desk,” it is 
Desk is really two desks inone—atype- equipped with handy stationery 
writer desk with full desk-top work drawer, file drawer and convenience 
space. It takes any standard-width drawer for working tools. Aids work- 
typewriter, including the newelectrics. ing efficiency of every secretary. 


EXECUTIVES: Write for full information on the complete 
line of Art Metal desks and aluminum office chairs — also 
our helpful “Manual of Desk Drawer Layout.” ... Art Metal 
Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 


For over 60 years the 
hall-mark of fine busi- 
ness equipment...desks, 
files, office chairs, safes 


and visible equipment. 


Management's 
Five Needs 


(Continued from page 22) 


labor supply as a transient condi- 
tion for which ‘emergency’ rules 
will suffice? Or have we been 
honestly endeavoring to build a 
framework of employment prac- 
tices which will see our companies 
adequately staffed for the long 
term? Are not maximum employ- 
ment opportunity and maximum 
training and utilization of person- 
nel permanent aims of industry, 
rather than stand-by policies?” 

Among the other questions he 
asked his audience about the man- 
power problem was one concerned 
with employment of the physically 
handicapped. During World War 
II, 877,000 handicapped workers 
were recruited and placed in indus- 
try. They contributed greatly to 
the war effort and can do so again. 
“But,” queried Mr. Lindseth, 
“what happens to them between 
emergencies?” 

The fifth conceded problem of 
1951—the developing shortage of 
engineering and scientific talent— 
also contains a lesson which 
should be reflected in our long- 
range plans for the future. It is 
estimated that even if the inter- 
national situation does not become 
worse, we will have a deficiency of 
40,000 engineering graduates by 
1954. “By failing to participate in 
the vocational guidance activities 
of the high schools, did some of 
our companies contribute to the 
impending shortage of engineers?” 
asked Mr. Lindseth. “Are we doing 
something to forestall a continu- 
ance of the situation to 1960 or 
1970 by intensifying our efforts to 
help recruit engineering ‘fresh- 
men’ from high-school graduating 
classes? As a matter of fact, do our 
personnel executives even recog- 
nize such activities as their func- 
tion and duty?” 

Mr. Lindseth ended his address 
with the following words: “In the 
last war the great achievement of 
American management lay in the 
technical field: The management 
of things. This time our ‘produc- 
tion miracle’ will have to be based 
on the leadership of men.” 

It all boils down to one real 
question: Is a method which helps 
us through a critical period auto- 
matically to be discarded when the 
worst seems over? 
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lye ood MBIT TL RELATIONS 


Without enlightened backing . . . an industrial relations director will have very little to 


do with industrial relations . . . Once policies are established, his job is to administer 


them . ... Like a nurse, he takes the patient's pulse and confers with the doctor; but 


the prescription of Dr. Top Management is what will kill or cure ailing in-plant relations. 


—J. J. Morrow, Pitney-Bowes, Inc., told the Office Equipment Manufacturers Institute 





A program of conducted tours gives office employees of the Thor Corpora- 
tion an opportunity to find out just what does go on in the Cicero factory 


llg’s Profit-Sharing Plan Survives 44-Year Test 


A profit-sharing plan that has 
stood the test of time was inaugu- 
rated over 4 decades ago vy the Ilg 
Electric Ventilating Co. of Chicago. 
Set up in 1907, about a year after 
the company was organized, the plan 
is giving the benefits that Robert 
Ilg foresaw 44 years ago. 

How does this plan operate? First, 
each employee's earnings for the year 
serve as a basis for determining his 
share of the profits, and the company 
has paid a bonus of from 2 to 30 
per cent of employees’ wages, except 
in years of poor business. Second, 
there is an extra bonus for length 
of service. Beginning after the second 
year the worker is employed, the 
extra bonus starts at 5 per cent of 
the profit share and increases an- 
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nually by 5 per cent until, after 11 
years of service, the extra bonus 
amounts to 50 per cent of the profit 
share—which is the maximum. Thus, 
in a year when profit sharing is 10 
per cent, a $2,500 man of 6 years’ 
employment would receive $250 plus 
$62.50 in profit sharing and extra 
bonus. 

New employees can qualify quickly 
as only 3 consecutive months’ em- 
ployment prior to December 31 in 
any year are required for eligibility 
J. M. Frank, president of the com- 
pany, believes that this phase of the 
plan makes for confidence—a con- 
fidence which increases with each 
year of employment. 

The profit sharing is paid in the 
form of interest-bearing certificates 


Office Employees Take 
Conducted Plant Tour 


In most companies, “East is East 
and West is West and never the 
twain shall meet,” as the old saying 
goes. In other words, the office and 
the plant employee each keeps to 
his own bailiwick. The girl in the 
office who makes out the production 
orders never sees the production line 
in the plant which is responsible for 
filling those orders. The biller has 
never seen the finished product as 
it is ready to be shipped 

At the Thor Corporation of Chi- 
cago, however, it was decided that 
“East and West” should meet, so a 
program of conducted tours for all 
office employees was set up recently 
and by now they have been taken 
on tours of the factory at the Cicero 
(Illinois) plant. The tours were con- 
ducted in groups of five or six at a 
time until everyone in the office had 
been through the plant. 

On a twice-a-day schedule, this 
program took about 6 weeks. All 
tours were led by one of a group of 
six men selected from the engineer- 
ing and production departments for 
this special assignment. Each man 
so selected was first given a short 
indoctrination course before he 
tackled his job. 

Why are such tours important? 
If they do nothing else, they bring 
home to every employee—man or 
woman, office or plant—that produc- 
tion is each one’s job and that 
neither plant nor office alone can do 
the whole job. And production is one 
of the nation’s toughest jobs today. 


While these certificates are payable 
in cash on demand, most employees 
retain them for use to buy stock 
in the company. About half of the 
employees are stockholders today. 
Another feature of the plan is that 
Ilg men who enter the Armed Serv- 
ices have their seniority rights as 
applied to the extra bonus continued. 
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Area-Wide Seniority Pact 
Signed by Ford, UAW 


Approximately 80,000 hourly rated 
workers will come under the new 
precedent-setting area-wide seniority 
agreement signed February 19 be- 
tween the UAW-CIO and the Ford 
Motor Company of Detroit. The 
agreement covers five Detroit area 
plants. 

According to Ken Bannon, director 
of the union's National Ford Depart- 
ment, the agreement works as fol- 
lows: “The Ford Motor Company 
agrees that seniority employees who 
are laid off from any of the five 
Detroit area plants will be rehired 


New Book Gives Facts 
On Manpower 


The newly issued Fact Book on 
Manpower, released by the Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, presents a series of tables, 
charts, and text material summariz- 
ing basic information on the United 
States working population. Following 
are the highlights selected from these 
charts and the statistical data: 

1. Although the total United States 
population has grown by more than 
20 million since 1940, the number of 
males entering age 18 is at the pres- 
ent almost one-fifth lower than in 
1940, and will exceed the 1940 level 
only after 1958. 

2. Under emergency conditions, 
about 5 million additional persons 
and possibly more—could be added 
to the total labor force (including 


Wy 


Tire inspector gives farewell kiss to 
last white sidewall at B. F. Goodrich 
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into any other of the five plants 
where work is available before any 
new workers are hired. Those work- 
ers who are hired in a plant other 
than their home plant will retain 
and accumulate seniority in their 
home plant. They will also accumu- 
late service credits toward pensions, 
vacation pay, holiday pay, and any 
other economic benefits provided in 
the present contract, in which senior- 
ity is a factor.” 

The agreement is a supplement to 
the contract signed last September 
and can be canceled by either party 
on 90 days’ notice. It assures Ford 
employees of continued seniority that 
otherwise might have been broken 
because of production problems re- 
sulting from the current national 
emergency. 


the Armed Forces). However, a large- 
scale expansion of the Armed Forces 
to a level of 12 million would reduce 
the number of civilian workers by 
approximately 5 million, on the basis 
of the present population. 

3. Average hours of work in dur- 
able-goods manufacturing industries, 
which include the basic munitions- 
producing industries, were at a 
postwar high of 42.5 hours in Decem- 
ber 1950. However, under emergency 
conditions, output of these industries 
could be increased significantly by 
a return to the peak average of 46.6 
hours attained during World War II. 

4. About two-fifths of the 1,710,000 
men workers in “critical” skilled or 
professional occupations are in the 
age group 19-34 years of age; but 
these men in key occupations con- 
stitute only about 4 per cent of the 
total male population in these ages. 
5. The record college graduating 
classes of the past few years are 
helping to meet the expanded demand 
for scientific and technical personnel; 
however, a substantial decline from 
the 1950 peak in college graduations 
is expected in the next few years, 
even before allowance is made for 
withdrawals for military service 

6. More than 7.5 million workers 
Were covered by pension and welfare 
plans under collective bargaining 
agreements in mid-1950. The great 
extension of pension plans, seniority, 
and similar job rights raises special 
problems in the transfer of workers 
from nondefense to defense jobs. 

Copies of the Fact Book on Man- 
power are available from the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Washington, D. C. 


Escalator Wage Increases 
Receive Green Light 


Although organized labor generally 
is opposed to the 10 per cent limit 
on wage increases imposed by Eco- 
nomic Stabilizer Johnston, unions 
and employers having escalator-type 
wage clauses in union contracts favor 
his approval of this type of pact. In 
announcing the 10 per cent limit on 
increases above levels of January 15, 
Mr. Johnston said escalator clauses 
should be permitted to operate until 
June 30, “by which time the board 
will have had opportunity to review 
the over-all stabilization program.” 

The wage board estimated that 
some 2 million workers in the auto- 
mobile, steel, and farm equipment 
industries are affected by this pro- 
vision. These employees will be given 
cost-of-living increases as soon as the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics lists new 
price levels. 

Mr. Johnston acted on his own re- 
sponsibility in approving escalator 
wage increases tied to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics’ cost-of-living index. 
His urgency stemmed from the fact 
that CIO workers involved had voted 
to strike if the Government did not 
approve the wage increase by March 
26. March 1 was the adjustment date 
for some of the automobile contracts 


GM Raises Award Ceiling 
To $2,500 


The General Motors Corporation 
has just announced an increase in 
the maximum award to a cash value 
of $2,500, payable in U. S. Savings 
Bonds. Previously, the maximum 
award for an adopted suggestion was 
a $1,000 savings bond. At the same 
time the minimum award has been 
increased from $7.50 to $10.00. Other 
changes in the suggestion plan in- 
clude the broadening of eligibility. 
General Motors adopted its corpora- 
tion-wide suggestion plan 9 years ago. 
Since that time awards totaling 
$5,740,000 have been paid to em- 
ployees for approximately 145,000 
adopted suggestions. The average 
award has amounted to $40, and 728 
maximum awards of $1,000 bonds 
have been paid out during this time. 


Workers Say Farewell to Last White Sidewall Tires 


For the second time in less than 
a decade, fancy white sidewall tires 
are being banned by Government 
order to conserve crude rubber and 
other vital materials. The B. F. Good- 
rich Company of Akron, Ohio, has 
therefore taken the last white side- 
wall tire off the assembly line for 


duration of the present emergency. 

Officials say the company should 
be able to produce more black tires, 
as the white sidewalls require 18 
additional operations. Furthermore, 
the whites require large quantities 
of titanium dioxide and zine oxide 
both essential materials 
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Recommended Standards 
For Women Workers 


As indicated by World War II ex- 
perience, women are the nation’s 
greatest single labor reserve under 
conditions of national emergency. 
That employers are already hiring 
women in considerable numbers is 
indicated by the fact that job place- 
ments of women in nonagricultural 
jobs show a percentage gain twice 
as great as that for men. 

Because industry will be taking 
on more and more women workers 
as defense production increases, the 
Women’s Bureau has prepared a 
leaflet entitled “Recommended Stand- 
ards for Employment of Women.” 
This leaflet covers such essential 
matters as working time, wages, and 
working conditions. Under working 
time, it is recommended that women 
work not more than 8 hours a day; 


that they have 1 day of rest in 7; 
that meal periods be at least 30 min- 
utes; that a rest period of at least 
10 minutes in the middle of each 
half-day work period be provided; 
that sick leave and maternity leave 
be given without the loss of job or 
seniority rights; and that there be a 
minimum of night work. 

In the section on wages, the leaflet 
recommends a minimum wage estab- 
lished through legislation; equal pay 
for equal work regardless of sex of 
the worker; required uniforms fur- 
nished and cared for by the employe: 
without cost to the worker. 

The section on working conditions 
sets up standards covering lighting, 
ventilation, and heating; washrooms, 
toilets, rest rooms, dressing rooms, 
and drinking facilities; specifies 
lunchrooms with nourishing food at 
reasonable cost; lists medical serv- 
ices, mechanical aids in lifting 
weights, the elimination of undue 
physical strain, and protective cloth- 
ing and safety equipment. 


From fishing rods to television sets were the prizes presented to winners in 
Monsanto's unusual job safety analysis contest at the John F. Queeny plant 


Award Prizes to Workers 
For Job Safety Analyses 


Thirty-six prizes, ranging from 
fishing rods to television sets, were 
presented in a special ceremony to 
the winners of a job safety analysis 
contest conducted by the John F. 
Queeny plant of the Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Company, St. Louis, Mo. At the 
same time, it was announced that 
the plant had worked more than 2 
million safe man-hours, or 182 days, 
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without having a lost-time accident 

In this contest—believed to be the 
first of its kind—prizes were awarded 
to employees who made the best 
break-downs and safe performance 
descriptions of their individual jobs 
It was intended to emphasize the 
importance of safe practices at every 
step of an operation. A total of 524 
entries was submitted during the 
contest period. 

A bunting decked platform was 
erected in the plant’s huge machine 
shop building for the presentation 
ceremony which was attended by ap- 
proximately 1,300 employees 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
YEAR BOOK 


containing 224 fact-filled pages, reporting 
latest techniques and developments in indus- 
trial relations. Bring yourself up to the minute 
on what's doing in 


Audio-visual programs 
In-plant feeding 
Safety on the job 
Employee publications 
Industrial lighting 
Collective bargaining 
Employee health 
Personnel selection 
Job evaluation 


Suggestion systems 
and many other all-important phases of in- 


dustrial relations. 


PLUS USEFUL DIRECTORIES 
Directory of Who's Who in 
Industrial Relations 
Directory of Associations 
Directory of Management 
Counselors 


Directory of Labor Unions 
Special feature: Where-to-Buy-it listing in each 
chapter tells sources of supply for products 


helpful in improving employee relations 


$5.00 -- 8% by 11 inches Bristol Cover 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 
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A recent study made by University of Michigan's Institute of Social Research showed 
that athletic and recreation programs, suggestion boxes, and worker's attitude toward 
his company made little difference in production. Perhaps the most logical way to im- 
prove office production is to give your employees the proper, modern tools for their jobs 





Accounting Machine Speeds 
Customer Transactions 


A “WINDOW accountant,” latest 
model of the recently developed 
Burroughs Sensimatic accounting 
machine, has been announced by the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company. 
Designed to handle window account- 
ing transactions, the new machine 
embodies all the advantages of the 
Sensimatic control principle—pre- 
set controls contained in sensing 
units. Six new features make the 
machine especially adaptable for use 
in banks, credit unions, savings and 
loan institutions, retail credit depart- 
ments. For example, a “teller lock” 
permits individual operator control 
and responsibility for all transactions 
handled on the machine. A locked 
control key cover provides protection 
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against unauthorized adjustments or 
changes in the totals accumulated in 
the machine. A new high stand has 
been designed for the machine, which 
may also be used on the counter, in 
a counter well, or on a regular stand 
or posting desk. 


Box Makes Dispensing and 
Storing Ribbons Simple 


ALTHOUGH Pull Drawer Typewriter 
Ribbon Box is designed for stacking 
on dealers’ shelves for easy dispensing 
of ribbons to customers, it also pro- 
vides a useful means for storing rib- 
bons in supply cabinets. The box is 
reinforced on the sides to prevent 
binding when the drawer is removed 
and to support a reasonable number 
of other boxes on top so that ribbons 
can be removed without disturbing 
them. The Ribbon Box is available 
with Underwood Corporation type- 
writer ribbons individually wrapped 
in decorated containers 


Black Light Fixture for 
Indoor Display 


A NEW indoor display fixture, known 
as the Black Light Swan, has been 
introduced by Pollak Luminescent 
Corporation. The fixture holds and 
activates with black light a 17- by 
8-inch display card. Cards are easily 
removed and replaced for periodic 
change of advertising messages. 
Lumi-Tone Black Light Fluorescent 
paints, made by the same company, 
are available in a wide range of 
colors. In order that sign shops, dis- 
play houses, art studios, and adver- 
tising agencies may use this new 
advertising medium, Pollak offers a 
studio work kit for $14.50. The kit 
contains one fixture plus 2-ounce 
sample jars of all of the Lumi-Tone 
Black Light paint colors in water- 
color form for layout purposes. 
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Three Electronic Machines 
Record Sales Data 


A NEW system of electronic record- 
ing of sales data has been developed 
The method makes use of electronic 
speed and automatic control in as- 
sembling data usually transcribed 
from price-tag stubs, and produces 
a complete analysis of sales through 
the use of punched-card accounting 
equipment. Three companies make 
the equipment used in the new sys- 
tem: A. Kimball Company makes the 
tags and punching and marking ma- 
chine, Potter Instrument Company 
developed the electronic “reading” 
machine, and Remington Rand Inc 
makes the punched-card and tabulat- 
ing equipment. Speed and economy 
are the two chief values, although the 
system also furnishes’ up-to-the- 
minute control of inventories. It is 
estimated that merchants can save 
90 per cent of the cost of transcribing 
the sales daily from price-tag stubs, 
and far greater accuracy is assured 


’ 


Sturdy Plastic Holder 
Protects Material 


AN ALL-PLASTIC divider will out- 
last any ordinary divider and never 
look ragged. V. P. D. Plasti-Dex is 
designed to fit any 8%- by 11-inch 
three-ring or multi-ring binder. The 
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user can insert the first page of each 
topic into one of these folders, slip 
an identifying label into the colored 
plastic tab, and he has an index di- 
vider and title page in one. Joshua 
Meier Company's sturdy holder with 
reinforced edges will protect material 
while keeping it completely visible 
Each holder comes with a _ black 
mounting sheet. A packaged set—5 
V. P. D. Plasti-Dex folders, each with 
a different colored tab, and perfo- 
rated labels for the tabs—retails at 
$2.00. 


Comfortable Posture Chair 
Banishes Fatigue 


MISS Efficiency is the name of a 
new posture chair introduced by 
Maso Steel Products. Built for 
greater comfort, the chair assures 
better output and morale. Three ad- 
justments make correct seating pos- 
ture possible. Seat may be adjusted 
from 17% inches to 21 inches in 
height. Backrest has a 3-inch up- 


and-down and a 4',-inch in-and-out 
adjustment. The chair comes in gray, 
green, or brown steel with matching 
Vinyl-coated plastic upholstery. List 
price is $38.95, f.o.b. factory; ship- 
ping weight is 23% lbs 


Intercom System Is Easy 
To Install and Operate 


A NEW intercom system features 
greater operating convenience and 
simple installation. Only one amplifier 
is used. Electric current is drawn 
only during actual conversations 
When a call is put into the Talk-O 
system, the amplifier is turned on 
by a patented “on-off” switch. Talk-O 
Products, Inc., designed the system 
for economical installation. Shielded 
wire is not needed, grounding and 
connecting precautions are unneces- 
sary, there is no fire or shock hazard 
and underwriters’ inspection is not 
required. In light gray finish, Talk-O 
stations harmonize with any sur- 
roundings. Master stations are avail- 
able in desk and surface types; re- 
mote stations come in call box, door 
and trumpet styles 


Improved Telephone Holder 
Leaves Both Hands Free 


PEOPLE whose work involves a 
great deal of telephoning will be 
interested in the new, improved 
Tele-Rest. Molded of black Tenite 
plastic, the device holds the tele- 
phone receiver comfortably to the 
ear and leaves both hands free. A 
clamp band fastens any telephone 
handpiece securely into the receiver 
holder, which may be turned for 
use at either ear. Adjustable slide 
aries the set of the equipment for 
individual Rubber-cushioned 
underside of the cradle ensures soft 
nonskid fit on the shoulder. H. H 
Renneker’s Tele-Rest is lightweight 
and practically unbreakable 


users 
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Wide-Diameter World Globe 
Enhances Offices 


A 25-INCH world globe has a surface 
area of nearly five times the ordinary 
12-inch globe. Its colored map, hand 
mounted, contains thousands of easy- 
to-read place names. Standing 44 
inches high, the Aristocrat was de- 
signed for spacious settings. With a 
meridian ring of satin-finish brass and 
solid walnut base, the globe is a 
handsome addition to the executive’s 
office, the directors’ room, the library, 
or other dignified surroundings. 
Weber Costello Company craftsmen 
made the 50-inch globes used by 
President Roosevelt, General Mar- 
shall, and other Allied leaders during 
World War II. 


Lifelike Recordings from Six 
New Tape Recorders 


TONAL quality almost equal to “liv- 
ing presence” can be had with the 
new “Sound Reel” dual-speed, dual- 
track tape recorders. Six models each 
feature 2 hours of dual-track record- 
ing or 1 hour on a 7-inch reel of 1,200 
feet of plastic tape. Recorders come 
with 625 feet of tape, a 7-inch plastic 
take-up reel, and microphone. Three 
of the models have a self-contained 
AM tuner built into the mechanism 
housing. The tuner can be used as a 
separate radio when not recording 
Two of the models come with carry- 
ing cases with leather handles. Mark 
Simpson Manufacturing Company, 
Inc., makes the Masco Recorder 
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Gadget Ups Candle Power of 
Light, Eases Eyestrain 


EYESTRAIN can be eliminated by 
attaching the Light Intensifier to a 
40- to 100-watt bulb and directing 
the concentrated beam where you 
want it. The device, made by Light 
Intensifier Company, is a scientifically 
designed lens encircled by a beam- 
directing metal casing. It snaps 
firmly onto the bulb and may be 
adjusted to any desired position. Any- 


one who does exacting work will find 
the Light Intensifier helpful. You can 
save electricity, too, because the 
device increases the power of the 
bulb. In industry, fewer mistakes are 
made, there is less scrap, fewer ac- 
cidents happen, and eyestrain and the 
resulting fatigue are eliminated. Sold 
on a money-back guarantee, the Light 
Intensifier sells for $1.00 


Circulator Works on Floor, 
Sill, Wall, or Bracket 


AN AIR circulator that can be used 
as a floor model for draftless air 
circulation in every direction, as a 
straight fan, as a reversible window 
fan, or as a wall or bracket fan, has 
been announced by Kisco Company. 
Enclosed in a chromed guard with 
removable front guard and deflector, 
the Versatil-Air is mounted so that 
it can be tilted and locked in its 
stand to direct air wherever desired. 
Placed on the window sill, the 
Versatil-Air serves as an efficient re- 
versible window fan, either exhaust- 
ing hot, stale air or drawing in cool, 
outside air. The stand of the Versatil- 
Air can be used as a hanger to con- 
vert the unit into a wall or bracket 
fan. The circulator has a 16-inch 
blade and 3-speed control. Over-all 
measurements are 20 by 20 inches. 
Price is $49.95. 
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Posting Tray Speeds Handling 
Of Ledger Cards 


A NEW posting tray enables oper- 
ators to locate, remove, and replace 
ledger cards with a minimum of 
time and energy. Finger pressure 
opens the locked tray to form a 
“V”" with front and back of the tray 
at correct sloping positions. Five 
spacers at 1%-inch intervals prevent 
the cards from creeping, slipping, 
and crowding. Two side rails keep 
the cards in line. Front and back 
handles make it easy to move the 
tray to another location or into its 
storage space. Norfield Trays come 
in three sizes for card widths of 
6 to 8, 8% to 10%, and 11% to 15 
inches. Prices are $43.50, $45.50, and 
$46.50, respectively. Fifteen inches 
long, each tray holds 1,000 cards. 
Heavy-gauge aluminum with gray 
crackle baked enamel finish, the 
tray has chrome-plated handles and 
fittings. Intasco Corporation offers 
further information and literature 
to interested businessmen. 


Combined Chest-Safe Protects 


Money, Papers, Merchandise 


LONG week ends caused by 5-day 
banking weeks and many holidays 
have imposed new responsibilities 
upon business for providing its own 
burglary and holdup protection in 
addition to fire protection. To fulfill 
this need, a Combination Chest and 
Safe unit has been announced by 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co. A fire- 
resistive record safe and a burglary- 
resistive steel money chest are com- 
bined in a reinforced concrete block. 
The unit weighs about 1,500 pounds, 
which eliminates the probability of 
its removal from the premises by 
burglars. This unit is ideally suited 
for use where vital records need pro- 
tection from fire, and where money, 
securities, and valuable merchandise 
need protection from burglars or 
bandits. 
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Ladder Holds Two or More 
People at Once Safely 


FALLS can be eliminated in stock- 
room aisles and on large assembly 
jobs by furnishing Ballymore lad- 
ders. When no one is on the ladder, 
it rolls on swivel casters, but the 
weight of a person makes the casters 


deflect so that rubber-tipped legs 
meet the floor and the ladder won't 
roll. Steps have a non-slip surface, 
while the frame is made of welded 
tubular steel. Top step has a 20-inch 
tread, others have a T7-inch tread 
Model 3-SA ladder is 30 inches high, 
17% inches wide, and 48 inches deep. 
Ballymore Company is the manufac- 
turer of the stepladder 








Phone Privacy 


Snap a ‘‘Hush-A-Phone” on your 
hone and eavesdroppers cannot 
ear you; prevents phone talk 

a ; improves phone 
hearing. ver 100,000 sold 
Only $10. Specify E-I or F-l as 

marked on phone handle. An 

Y ideal gift. Catalog on request 

Hush-A-Phone Corp. 

Reem 720, 65 Madison Ave., New York 16 





Cut Costs With 


Dartnell Fioorms 


Save Time and Money 


SaLesMan’s AppLicaTion Biank—Used 
by more than 3,000 concerns to find weak 
points in applicants for positions as 
salesmen. A four-page form embodying 
the best features of many forms. 84,x11 


inches. 


Genera Appuiication BLank—A stand- 
ard form widely used for employing 
office and salaried workers. A four-page 
form that is searching without being 


inquisitive. 81% x 11 inches. 


Expense Account Forms—Preferred by 
some accounting departments to expense 
books, because they are easier to audit 


and file. Weekly, 81% x 11 inches. 


Avtomosite Expense Booxs—Accordion 
fold books arranged so that a salesman 
can keep current day on top, making it 
easy to jot down expenses. Vest pocket 


size. 


Avro Expense Biranxs—Arranged for 
salesmen using company cars or their 
own cars on an allowance basis. 81/,x11 


inches. 


SatesMEN'’s Rererence Forms—Simpli- 
fied form for sending out to names of 
previous employers and references given 
by persons seeking employment as sales- 


men. 814, x 11 inches. 
©. 


Write for FREE Samples 


Dartnell Corporation 
Publishers 


4660 Ravenswoop Ave., Cuicaco 40, I11 
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The following literature is of special 
interest to executives active in busi- 
ness management. It is current, and 
requests for this literature received 
several months after date of this 
issue may find supplies of the various 
booklets are completely exhausted. 





401. FACTS ABOUT OFFICE FIG- 
URES. An illustrated bulletin de- 
scribes Remington Rand Printing 
Calculators that multiply directly, 
divide automatically, add and sub- 
tract, and print the proof on the 
tape. The electric machines have only 
ten keys, for easier, faster operation. 
Many uses for the calculators are 
listed: Computing interest, payrolls, 
short-rate cancellations, chain dis- 
count, inventory, extending orders, 
markup, percentage increases or de- 
creases. Ask for Bulletin AD 536. 


” o o 


102. THE DENOMINATOR. A gadg- 
et to keep count without resorting 
to old-fashioned tally sheets is the 
subject of an interesting booklet. For 
example, the Denominator can be 
used to record flow of people, goods, 
orders, inventories, sales, vehicles, 
vessels, cycles, trips, ete. The De- 
nominator Company, Inc., will be 
glad to send you a copy 


* 


403. SEEING IS ACHIEVING. The 
Boardmaster visual control system 
is a low-cost way to have a graphic 
picture of your operations, period 
by period, step by step. Once it is 
set up, the Boardmaster gives you 
all the facts at a glance. You can 
see every “who, what, why, where, 
when, and how” instantly. You can 
tell how every job in the place stands, 
which orders need special attention, 
how much time you have to meet 
closing dates, who is holding up the 
works, where you can gain time, and 
what the rush jobs are. Graphic 
Systems offers the booklet. 


* 


104. SAUER, INC., MECHANICAL 
CONTRACTORS. Celebrating its 
75th anniversary, Sauer, Inc., has 
published a brochure showing some 
of its installations. The new 525 
William Penn Place Corporation 
Building, Federal Reserve’ Bank, 
Koppers Building, Grant Building, 
and the Alcoa Office Building have 
Sauer’s air conditioning, plumbing 
heating, ventilating, and industrial 
sheet metal work. The company tells 
of its 75 fruitful years in the intro- 
duction to the booklet 


405. THE SUCCESSFUL SECRE- 
TARY. Sample copies of a booklet 
designed for companies to give to 
their secretaries and stenographers 
are offered by The Dartnell Corpora- 
tion. Written by Sybil Lee Gilmore, 
the pocket-size book is both inspiring 
and practical. As correspondence 
supervisor of The Standard Register 
Company since 1945, Miss Gilmore 
knows the qualities that make a 
secretary successful. She has pre- 
sented everything from grammar to 
business etiquette in an informal 
tone. Sample copies and quantity 
price lists will be sent on request. 


* * * 


406. ARCHITECTURAL USES OF 
THE STAINLESS STEELS. In a 32- 
page booklet published by the Com- 
mittee of Stainless Steel Producers 
of American Iron and Steel Institute, 
63 illustrations and 20 drawings show 
what stainless steels have done and 
can do in architecture. If you are an 
architect or builder, or if you are 
interested in the use of stainless 
steel for architectural purposes, the 
editor of Electromet Review, Electro 
Metallurgical Company, will mail you 
a copy of the booklet 


407. CURTIS CLASSIFICATION 
FORM. James W. Curtis, supervising 
psychologist for the Illinois Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Division, has 
devised an interview form that can 
help screen job applicants in less than 
10 minutes. The questions are de- 
signed to give the interviewer a quick 
estimate of the applicant’s intelli- 
gence. Forms come in pads of 100 
for $3.75. Copies and an informational 
manual may be obtained from Science 
Research Associates 


408. FLEX TOP CONVEYOR 
CHAIN. How a flexible conveyor 
chain eliminates the need for trans- 
ferring containers from one conveyor 
to another is shown in a new folder 
The Flex Top Conveyor Chain bul- 
letin contains pictures and specifica- 
tions of this new product. Write 
Chain Belt Company for Bulletin 
51-59. 

aa . * 
109. THE GOLDEN STATE. A new 
travel brochure will make you want 
to pack your bags right away. It 
depicts the luxury of one of America’s 
most advanced streamlined trains 
the Golden State. Operating between 
Chicago and Los Angeles on a daily 
schedule, the train offers many con- 
veniences to travelers. Drop a card 
to the Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific Railroad Company for this 
colorful brochure. 


1110. HOW TO GET MILITARY 
BUSINESS. Companion booklet to 
“Selling to the Armed Forces,” this 
report explains the procedures to 
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follow in establishing and maintain- | 
con w.woge ee | THE CHART YOU CAN CHANGE 
vice on negotiating, financing con- 
tracts, obtaining subcontracts, sell- | - ° 
ing services, obtaining security clear- é Without Costly Re-Drafting! 
ance, and qualifying for 60-month ’ . 
amortization is also given. Research nage ang ae - a Kd 
. oni pa ame eadin. ac e' s . 
institute of Ame rica, Inc., offers if - flanges which fit securely into the grooves “< 
copies to interested nonmembers. ps y of the felt background, which is available 
. ‘. . in Maroon, Dark Green, Black or White 
4111. DIRECT-MAIL ROUND Transparent Plastic windows (avail- 
TABLE. Three booklets have been able in many sizes) hold typewritten 
published containing the discussions 4 Lage seca —_ Bn gy 
“ = : r . 
at three direct-mail round tables in ae sbas oe eciaael a aan ond 
New York recently. Sponsored by Lee tions re-arranged quickly and easily 
Letter Service, the panels have in- 
cluded Marian F. Armstrong, Time, 7he 
Inc.; Robert C. Mac Dougall, The 
New York Times; Alice Honore Drew; EV E R L AS T | NG 
Frank Frazier, Direct Mail Advertis- 
ing Association; Leslie Davis, Dow, 
Jones & Company. Here are some of 
the topics covered: How is television ORGA N ] ZATIO N 
affecting direct mail? How should an 
advertising agency charge for creat- CHART 
ing, preparing, and producing direct- 
mail material? 
VISUAL 





®@ Sizes to Fit Any Organization Structure 

© Sharp Prints Are Made Directly from the Chart 

CONTROL CHARTS FOR: © A Typewriter and Ordinary Paper Are All You Need 
Production Schedules © Relieves Busy Draftsmen of This Costly Work 
Machine Loading © Invaluable as a Visual Training Aid 
Production Progress 
Material Control 
Salesmen Performance 


Send for 4-page folder illustrating typical organiza 
tion structures and list of other prominent users. 
Write Dept. 4-A today! Or phone Michigan 2-6334. 


| MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. chicece tain. 
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Requests for these booklets may be 
sent either direct to the company, 
or check the number below, clip 
and attach your company letterhead, 
and mail to the Editor, AMERICAN 

USINESS, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, 
Chicago 40, Illinois. 
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401. Remington Rand Ine., 315 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y. (AD 536) 

402. The Denominator Company, 
Inc., 261 Broadway, New 
York 7, N. Y. 

403. Graphic Systems, 55 W. 42nd 
St., New York 18, N. Y. } 

404. Sauer, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. | 

405. The Dartnell Corporation, 4660 
N. Ravenswood Ave., Chi- | 
cago 40, Ill. 

406. Electro Metallurgical Company, 
30 E. 42nd St., New York 

o “a 1%, N. Y. 7 : In modern offices and sales depart- MULTIPLEX 

407. Science Research Associates, | ments everywhere you will find Mul- Display Fixture Co. 


228 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago tiplex Visual Reference Systems saving 916-926 N. Tenth St 
4, Ill. time for busy executives. These sys- ST. LOUIS 1, MO 
408. Chain Belt Company, 1600 W. | tems provide the modern way of keep- 
Bruce St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. ing charts, graphs, maps, photos, sales Gentlemen 
(Bulletin 51-59) literature and other vital reference in- Please mail me a copy of the Multiplex 
409. Chicago, Rock Island and Pa- formation right at your finger tips. This All-Purpose Catalog 
ifi Railroad fo te Salle modern equipment provides a method 
pos ad bens a ae of checking and keeping records up Name 
St. Station, Chicago, Il. to date without rummaging through 
4110. Research Institute of America, desk drawers and files. There is a unit 
Inc., 292 Madison Ave., New | that will put efficiency into your busi- Address 
York 17, N. Y. ness too. Mail coupon at right for 
4111. Lee Letter Service, 19 W. 44th complete catalog. No obligation 
St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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EXECUTIVE ACTION. By Edmund 
P. Learned, professor of business ad- 
ministration; David N. Ulrich and 
Donald R. Booz, research associates 
of the Harvard Business School. 
This book presents a philosophical 
development about human relations 
which penetrates deeply into organi- 
zational functions. Several case study 
problems are given at the top execu- 
tive level which cut across various 
departmental activities. On the as- 
sumption that working with people 
is the central aspect of the adminis- 
trative process and the core of execu- 
tives’ daily experience, it undertakes 
to state and deal with the problem 
of coordination in human terms. 
The authors write, “Our hope is 
rather that this study will prove use- 
ful and helpful to those executives 
who are interested in finding for 
themselves better ways of explaining 
and understanding the world in 
which their daily actions take place.” 
Part I of this 218-page text de- 
scribes the executive’s world, with 
stress upon the human factors in 
the background of executive action. 
Part II describes major aspects of 
executive action giving the “how” 


and “why” factors of this activity. 


The contents of this book have 
been developed with great skill, and 
should provide top executives with a 
helpful understanding of the human 
context of their work. Division of 
Research, Harvard Business School, 
Soldiers Field, Boston 63, Mass. 1951. 
$3.25. 


SUCCESSFUL RETAILING. By 
Arthur Tremain. Given the secondary 
title of “A Handbook for Store 
Owners and Managers,” this book 
should prove equally valuable to 
students and teachers. Everything 
connected with retailing is covered 
to some extent, and there is even 
a special section on retailing through 
mail order. 

Some of the phases of retailing 
that are discussed at length are per- 
sonnel relations; hiring, selecting, 
and placing personnel; training em- 
ployees; advertising and sales pro- 
motion; inventory and credit con- 
trols; and insurance and tax require- 
ments. A sharp analysis of selling 
techniques is also included. 

The chapter on personnel relations 
offers an idea of what can be ex- 
pected from the book as a whole. 
Among the subjects covered in the 
chapter are employees’ trust in man- 
agement, employee grievances, in- 
centives, commissions, and the proper 
handling of people. There is a chart 
that indicates how much employees 
should sell every week when they 
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make a certain salary. According to 
Mr. Tremain, “A commission paid 
to employees, over and above their 
weekly guaranteed wages, has proved 
one of the greatest incentives to good 
human relations,” and a discussion 
follows about sizes of commissions. 

Author Tremain has put down his 
treatise on retailing after 28 years 
of experience in store management, 
including service with Montgomery 
Ward & Company, F. W. Woolworth 
Company, and several independent 
stores. He is now retail store man- 
ager at Montgomery Ward. Harper 
& Brothers, 49 E. 33rd Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. First edition, 363 
pages. 1951. $4.95. 


HOW TO WRITE A SPEECH. By 
Edward J. Hegarty. Any executive 
who wants to write a speech can find 
numerous helpful ideas in this book. 
Too, a man who plans to jot down 
a few ideas and then deliver his 
speech from notes rather than read 
it word by word can find some useful 
tips on speechmaking. Mr. Hegarty’s 
book, however, is aimed directly at 
the businessman who writes his 
speeches, for as the author said, ‘The 
script makes the speech, I claim.” 

Many people undoubtedly will dis- 
agree with Mr. Hegarty, particularly 
after hearing a well-prepared script 
labored over by an executive who 
would have done much better if he 
could have spoken informally. There 
have been many times when an en- 
thusiastic speaker has done wonders 
for a dull script, but some people 
will never pay much attention to 
any speech—no matter how well 
written—if the speaker himself 
shows no enthusiasm for it. 

To get back to the basic parts 
of the book, there are many excellent 
points that can be used to make a 
better speech. All the necessary steps 
in getting a speech on paper are dis- 
cussed fully. One good suggestion is 
that the speech be written with some 
one person in mind. There are the 
usual hints about having a smile 
available to relax the audience, 
dramatizing certain points where 
possible, and pinning figures down 
to some comparison so that they can 
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be easily grasped by the listeners. 

One chapter concerns the use of 
spoken words instead of written 
ones; that is, the author wants to 
be sure a speaker writes words that 
he would say—not words that he 
would write. It sounds a trifle com- 
plicated, and it probably is, because 
if a man is writing a speech he is 
going to read, he might have trouble 
writing “spoken” words. It would 
seem simpler not to write it at all 
just prepare good notes for delivering 
in one’s normal vocabulary. 

Mr. Hegarty has employed in his 
book a technique that many good 
speakers use in their speeches. In 
each chapter he covers his subject, 
and then at the end he gives a sum- 
mary of what has been covered. With 
such a system, a reader has no 
trouble retaining the main points of 
each chapter. 

While the book leaves out little 
that is concerned with speech writ- 
ing, some readers must be expected 
to disagree with Mr. Hegarty’s 
premise that “Anybody can deliver a 
speech.” In these days, any company 
can find a good public relations man 
to write a speech. More often the 
problem is one of finding an executive 
who can deliver it well. 

Author Hegarty has written his 
book after 30 years of experience with 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
and at present he is directing the 
company’s sales-training plans. He 
is also author of How to Run a 
Meeting and other books. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 W. 
42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
226 pages. 1951. $3.50. 


HANDBOOK OF TAX ACCOUNT- 
ING METHODS. By J. K. Lasser 
Written by accountants for account- 
ants, Mr. Lasser’s handbook is divided 
into two sections, one discussing 
basic principles for business in gen- 
eral and the other covering particular 
problems of 97 different fields. The 
book is another in a series of hand- 
books written by J. K. Lasser, well- 
known accounting authority. D. Van 
Nostrand Company, Inc., 250 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 897 
pages. 1951. $12.00. 
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CARD 
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FREE 


Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders 
valuable for classifying, inde 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
The H. C. pee Co., 38 Beaver St. 
Ansonia, Conn. 
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Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
$3,500 to $35,000 
| We offer the original personal employment 
| service (established 41 years). Procedure 
| of highest ethical standards is individual- 
ized to your personal requirements. Identity 
covered; present position protected. Ask 
for particulars. R. W. — INC., 201 
| Dun Bidg., Buffalo 2, N. 
| 





Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale) ADAM FISHER CO 
41 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 
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SERVICES and SUPPLIES 


Steel Guide Tabs 








Unbreakable spring jaws 
clamp them firmly to cards but 
permitremoval or rearrangement 
Large epenings covered by trans- 
parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 
tnsertable tabels in perforated strips for typing 
2s . 1 in. wide and 2 in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Seld by best stationers, U.S.and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days’ trial. Price list free. 
Now filling orders promptly 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 
6,100 used by Georgia Railroad Bank, 
ugusta, Ga. 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mir, Box 652, Exeter, Nebr. 











Have you picked up any helpful hints from the 
stories that are currently running on some of the 
best offices in the country? If you have not, you are 
missing a good bet, according to a long-time sub- 
scriber to the magazine. This man recently re- 
modeled his offices, but before the project got under 
way he went through some old copies of AMERICAN 


Ideas from 100 of America’s Best Offices 


BusINEss, lifting many ideas for his use. He said 
most of the important changes he made came from 
stories in the magazine. Another company decided 
its lighting system was inadequate after reading 
about others throughout the country, and new 
units were installed. If you are planning to re- 
model, why not see what others are doing? 
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PRE possibility of a business slump this 

summer, as some have predicted, may now 
be discounted. The sustained building boom. 
easing of restrictions on the civilian use of 
some metals, a lessening of boom psychology. 
plus General Ejisenhower’s belief that the 
Russians are unlikely to start an all-out war 
this year, all make for business optimism. To 
he sure, some industries feel the pinch of 
shortages but the majority, a Dartnell survey 
discloses, have all the business they can com- 
fortably handle. The attitude of organized 
labor is unfortunate so far as the defense effort 
is concerned, but its effect on business activity 
should not be great. Its principal effect will be 
political. While it is too soon to predict the 
outcome of the scheme to freeze the national 
debt at a slightly higher rate of interest, it 
should not greatly depress the market for 
Government bonds and it will tend to slow 
down inflation. The probability that the na- 
tional debt will be monetized has long been 
assumed in financial circles. The procedure is 
not unsimilar to that followed by Britain after 
the close of the Napoleonic Wars. At that 
time, as now, people feared national bank- 
ruptey. It seemed like the great debt was un- 
manageable. The debt never was repaid. It 
was frozen by the issuance of nonredeemable 
honds—consols. The natural influx of gold and 
the creation of new wealth over the intervening 
vears made it possible for the British Govern- 
ment to service the debt with cheaper pounds. 
Something like that can be expected here, if. 
as now seems probable, the Treasury policy 
will prevail. 


Training Men to Sell 


We know a distributor who is cutting out 
sales training because “We can sell all we can 
get without half trying.” Does that add up? 
Good sales training is simply helping salesmen 
to be more successful. Is the need for better 
salesmen any less today than it was a year 
ago!’ If we fail to profit from past experience 
and allow salesmen to rust out, what kind of 
sales organization are we going to have when 
we must go out and fight for business again? 
And there is always the possibility we may 
have to start competitive selling sooner than 
we expect. Television manufacturers are find- 
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ing that out right now. Properly directed sales 
training is still the best known antidote for 
that psychological letdown which ruined sales- 
men in the last war. Dave Osborne, for many 
years responsible for the training of Stude- 
baker dealers and their salesmen, offers this 
suggestion for training men under prevailing 
conditions: “First, make it simple. (2) Give it 
personally—not by remote control. (3) Give 
it in small doses—we cannot remember large 
doses. (4) Make it easy to take. (5) Repeat 
it often—and, above all, take that ‘Do It Now’ 
sign as a real bible.” Like so many things 
connected with selling, training has become 
overcomplicated and needlessly expensive. The 
important thing is to train your men to think 
and give them something to think about. 


Interlocking Directorships 


The Federal Trade Commission wants Con- 
gress to give it the power to dictate who shall, 
and who shall not, serve as directors of domestic 
corporations. It claims that in spite of antitrust 
laws many big corporations are linked together 
through common affiliates. “This,” said the 
Commission’s chairman, “constitutes a threat 
to competition.” We think the Commission is 
seeing things, but even if there are companies, 
big or little, which restrain competition by 
manipulating their boards of directors, then 
the law should be amended rather than giving 
a politically appointed commission blanket au- 
thority to take the law into its own hands. We 
have seen how that worked out in the case of 
the R.F.C., which apparently has degenerated 
into an agency of the party in power. As we 
move toward more and more Government 
regulation in business, it is important to clearly 
define, by law rather than by a bureaucratic 
whim, what a businessman can and cannot do. 
The practice of passing vague laws, and then 
authorizing some agency to interpret them as 
it sees fit, is, to say the least, undemocratic. 
It may be quite all right to delegate such au- 
thority to the present Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. It might prove disastrous in the case of 
another commission. Business cannot serve the 
best interests of the country if it is to be con- 
tinually harassed by snooping investigators of 
this and that Federal Agency. We have too 
much “witch hunting” as it is.—J.C. A. 
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“lt changes to completely different posting 
jobs in seconds. Without moving from 
her chair, she quickly takes off the post- 
ing-control bar for one type of work and 
snaps on another. Over 70 functions are 
controlled automatically by the arrange- 
ment of the posting-control bars. And 
what the machine does automatically she 
cannot do wrong! 

“its full amount keyboard fills in all 
ciphers automatically. She can depress 
two or more keys at once. And amounts 
are visible on the keyboard until printed. 


“Its electric typewriter keyboard gives the 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


has all four 


time-savers 


on one machine!" 


fastest, easiest way to type descriptions 

. with sharp, multiple copies. 

“It's completely visible... she can see all 
postings at a glance, whether the carriage 
is open or closed. 

“Of course, in addition to those four 
operating advantages, it has many other 
time-and-money-saving features which 
we found only on this new National.” 

See without obligation what this /ast 
word in mechanized accounting saves on 
your work. Its cost is a fraction of what 
it saves. Call the local National represent- 
ative, or write to the € ompany 


Get this FREE 

20-page booklet 
from our local 
representative 

or write to the 
Company at 
Dayton 9, Ohio 
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CASH REGISTERS © ADDING MACHINES 








Office Of The Year’ 
plaque, awarded to John 
Hancock Mutual Life In 
surance Co., Boston, Mass., 
for ofhces employing more 
than 500 people — by the 
Othce Management and 
Equipment Magazine 


Underwood Sundstrant 
Adding-Figuring Ma 
chines are fast, accurate 
touch-operated. They get 
more work done at less 
cost... with less effort. 
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... Adding Machines of the Hour 


John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company, and Underwood Standard and Electric Typewriters. 
rs ; Se ia i s se > Under Sundstr: f g 
Award Winner, Uses UNDERWOOD SUNDSTRAND - lo po t your elf on the | nde rwood Sundstrand Addin 
. 2 os " Figuring Machine and what it can do for your business, 
Adding Machines oe Hundreds of Them: send for the new illustrated folder. Or ask your local 


. , : Underwood representative for a demonstration. 
Congratulations to John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance i 
Company on its award of “Office Of The Year!” 


Such an honor could not have been won without the most ss 
modern office systems and equipment . . . and Underwood o 
is happy that our products played a part in this success story. Underwood Corporation 
John Hancock, in fact, uses over 200 Underwood Sund- Adding Machines ... Accounting Machines... 
strand Adding Machines in their home office in Boston and Typewriters ... Carbon Paper ... Ribbons 
more than 700 in their branch offices throughout the United One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
States. They also use Underwood Sundstrand Accounting Underwood Limited Toronto 1, Canada 


Machines, Underwood Elliott Fisher Accounting Machines Sales and Service Everywhere 





